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EDITORIALS 


HOW SHALL WE ENTER THE 
WORLD COURT? 


MHAT the United States are to enter 
a World Court of International Jus- 
tice is inevitable. This entrance cannot 
be postponed for long. It has been the 
aspiration of our people for years. The 
trials of the war have increased this 
aspiration. The fact that there is a 
World Court in operation has dramatized 
the reality and precipitated anew a vast 
amount of discussion. 

There are two schools of thought upon 
the manner of our participation in such 
a court. One school is made up of men 
and women who are of the opinion that 
the International Court of Justice set up 
by the League of Nations under Article 
14 of its covenant, made up of judges 
elected by the Assembly and by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, with salaries 
determined by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations upon proposal of the Coun- 
cil—a court the expenses of which are 
borne by the League of Nations in such 
manner as shall be decided by the As- 
sembly upon the proposal of the Council, 
&@ court empowered to give advisory 
opinions to the League of Nations—is, 
therefore, an agent of the League of Na- 
tions. Since the United States is not a 
member of the League of Nations and 
since the United States has definitely 
voted to stay out of the League of Na- 
tions, it is argued by these persons that 


the United States cannot consistently ad- 
here to the protocol of the court. 

These persons are not content merely 
to assume a negative position upon this 
important matter. They have construct- 
ive proposals to make. Various plans 
have been introduced in the Senate for 
paving the way for a court which our 
country could join. The latest and per- 
haps most formidable of these proposals 
appeared in the form of a joint resolution 
submitted to the Senate by Senator 
Lodge, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and leader of the Re- 
publican majority in the Senate, under 
date of May 8. The resolution has been 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, where it will be 
subject to hearings. This plan, now 
known as the “Lodge plan,” will have to 
pass both the Senate and the House and 
be submitted to the President for signa- 
ture or disapproval before it can become 
effective. The resolution proposes that 
the President be requested to call, on the 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States, a third Hague Conference, and to 
recommend to such conference a statute 
for the establishment of a World Court 
of International Justice. This plan, 
undergoing modifications, is before the 
Senate. The Court is a practical project. 

There is an active group of organiza- 
tions, primarily friendly to the League of 
Nations, which is utterly opposed to the 
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Lodge plan on the ground that it is an 
effort to draw a red herring across the 
trail that leads to the acceptance of the 
court established by the League of Na- 
tions. Mr. Harding, Mr. Hughes, and 
Mr. Coolidge have recommended that we 
join the existing court. These proposals 
have received enthusiastic support, par- 
ticularly of all friends of the League of 
Nations. The Senate, through a special 
committee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, has been conducting hearings 
upon the matter. Enthusiastic promoters 
of the existing court have appeared before 
this committee in considerable numbers. 
These friends are now afraid that the pro- 
posal will not be brought before the Sen- 
ate, or, if the committee lays it before 
the Senate, that unacceptable reservations 
may appear attached to it. These per- 
sons point out that the Lodge plan is im- 
possible, for the reason that forty-seven 
nations in the court now established will 
not forsake it to join a new and unneces- 
sary one. The arguments of these pro- 
tagonists of the present court appear else- 
where in these columns. 

Our own view is that the friends of a 
court do not improve their case by in- 
judicious statements or by extravagances 
familiar to the special pleader. In our 
judgment, the following paragraph is 
calculated to do the court more harm than 
good : 

“There is no more chance for the World 
Court plan of Senator Lodge to succeed 
than there was for Mr. Harding’s Asso- 
ciation of Nations, and for the same rea- 
son. . Senator Lodge has the 
intelligence to know this. The only pos- 
sible achievements before it are confusion, 
delay, and defeat of our joining in any 
world court whatever. That would sat- 
isfy Mr. Lodge, but it would infuriate the 
American people and disrupt the Republi- 
can Party. Is that what he is after?” 

The signers of this paragraph could not 
have read Mr. Lodge’s proposal to the 
Senate, nor Mr. Chandler P. Anderson’s 
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explanation of the plan submitted also by 


Mr. Lodge to the Senate committee. The 
aim of the Lodge plan is to organize the 
world for peace through the development 
and enforcement of law, as approved by 
past experience, and the timely submis- 
sion of international disputes to the great 
court of public opinion, “the decisions of 
which constitute the real sanction for the 
enforcement of law.” Under the Lodge 
plan the United States could resume its 
former position of leadership in the devel- 
opment of international law, the most im- 
portant work of the Hague conferences 
could be continued, and the work of the 
world be advanced once more with the 
co-operation of the United States. The 
Lodge plan does not propose to set up 
another international court. It shows 
the way for transforming the present 
League court into a World Court of 
Justice as a part of The Hague organiza- 
tion. It is a plan proposed by an arch- 
opponent of the League of Nations, a 
member of the United States Senate, an 
“Trreconcilable,” for the establishment of 
an International Court of Justice to 
which the United States may adhere. 
Disinterested friends of an International 
Court of Justice would naturally be ex- 
pected to welcome such a suggestion from 
such a source. 

If our unbiased interest be to set up an 
International Court of Justice with the 
co-operation of the United States, ir- 
respective of the League of Nations, why 
slam the door in the face of the Chairman 
of the committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate, one whom we have loved 
long since and lost awhile, one who has 
returned to us bearing good gifts? Why 
not rather welcome him with open arms 
and together go about the business of 
helping the Senate to fix up our common 
project? The violence of the opposition 
to the Lodge plan seems to come almost 
entirely from the advocates of the League 
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of Nations, who assure us constantly that 
the court is in no sense dependent upon 
the League. Is it foreordained that the 
expressions of ill temper among us friends 
of peace must go on forever befogging our 
issues, alienating men whom we need in 
our business, and hamstringing the cause 
of peace? The details of the controversy 
are not all one-sided (see our department, 
World Problems in Review.) The main 
issue is crystal clear. We friends of the 
court are faced with a new and encourag- 
ing fact—Henry Cabot Lodge wants the 
United States to join such a court, and 
goes on to offer us a plan for going about 
it. Incidentally, Mr. Lodge has a vote 
in the Senate, and without the Senate 
we can’t get anywhere. It is not the best 
of tactics to go on throwing stones at the 
men we are trying to get to help us. 
Why not try working for a while with 
the Senate? It is not so bad. In the 
name of peace, we peace workers have 
heaved bricks at each other and at our 
supposed enemies, particularly the Sen- 
ate, until our influence is about nil. 
Neither the Senate nor the people of the 
United States can be driven into the 
League of Nations or its court. The 
American people will go where their 
idealisms, based upon their self-interests, 
lead. To direct these things is a matter 
of education, and persuasion, and co- 
operation rather than of hysteria, and 
compulsion, and hold-ups. 


IMMANUEL KANT’S 
BICENTENARY 


MMANUEL KANT, known to the 

peace workers of the world as the 
author of “Eternal Peace: a Philosoph- 
ical Essay,” was born in Kénigsberg April 
22, 1724. The bicentenary of his birth 
has just been celebrated in his native city. 
With marked simplicity, all the more im- 
pressive for that reason, a monument to 
Kant was unveiled in the cathedral close. 
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Well-known German philosophers deliv- 
ered addresses there in his honor. Pro- 
fessor Adolf von Harnack declared there 
that Kant is still alive, as is no other phil- 
osopher. Processions of representatives 
from various universities walked through 
the streets, headed by the students’ corps 
with banners. The celebrations reached 
their climax in the demonstrations at the 
Albertine University, where for a gener- 
ation Kant taught logic and metaphysics. 
Laurel wreaths were placed around the 
tablet at the city’s castle, in Kant’s house, 
and at the entrance to the university. 
The tribute in Kénigsberg was interna- 
tional. Similar tributes have been paid 
in many parts of the world. 

Not all of our modern philosophers ac- 
cept Kant without reservation—John 
Dewey, for example, does not. Indeed, 
Heine complained that he was a destroyer 
of theism. J. Henry Newman rather 
boasted that he had never read a word of 
Kant. Back in 1876 Taine said to Renan 
that Kant had been relegated to the rear, 
as “an overdone philosopher.” Macaulay, 
after reading an English translation of 
Kant, remarked that the only thing he 
had been able to understand in it was a 
Latin translation from Persius. Nietsche 
called him “a calamity of a cobweb spin- 
ner.” Our philosophers of today, paying 
their respects to him, are not altogether 
free from a similarly critical slant. 

Yet in his “categorical imperative” 
Kant dignified in terms of reason the 
principle of the golden rule, and taught 
with conviction that man’s only unquali- 
fied good is good-will—the only jewel that 
shines by its own light. Kant conceived 
good-will as good not because of what it 
performs or effects; not because of its use- 
fulness, but because “it is a good in it- 
self. Its usefulness or fruitful- 
ness can neither add to nor take away 
anything from this value.” Thus Kant 
separated science, with its utilities, from 
moral freedom, with its faith, He saw a 
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life-realm beyond and above the concrete 
realities of science. He is not, therefore, 
altogether acceptable to the pragmatists, 
the utilitarians of our day. 

However, universities everywhere have 
claimed a share in the attempt to honor 
this son of a poor saddler. His universal 
influence sprang from a universal spirit. 
His studies of the writings by David 
Hume, the Scottish philosopher—indeed, 
Kant claimed a certain Scottish ances- 
try—his familiarity with the great works 
of all time, enabled him in turn to influ- 
ence not only his own, but succeeding 
generations. Coleridge, Hamilton, Man- 
sel, Herbert Spencer, Thomas Hill Green, 
Edward Caird, Bernard Bosanquet, Has- 
tings Rashdall, are some of the English 
thinkers who confessed to having been 
molded by Kant. His influence upon 
American thought appears in the writings 
of nearly all our prepragmatic philoso- 
phers. In the breadth and variety of his 
effect upon Anglo-Saxon thinkers, perhaps 
no other writer of our modern world can 
be said to rival him. His was a universal 
genius. Probably no other writer has con- 
tributed more to the architecture of uni- 
versal mind. As a result of Kant’s labors, 
man became again the center of his own 
universe, for our cosmos, through his 
efforts, was seen to consist of an all-per- 
vading reason. With him our humanity 
was led to venerate with equal awe “the 
starry sky above and the moral law 
within.” It was the universality of this 
Prussian seer that led him to champion 
the independence of the American colo- 
nies, the idealisms of the French Revolu- 
tion, the natural principles at the heart 
of a true political order. 

It was in the year 1784 that he wrote 
“The natural principle of the political 
order,” in which he set forth nine propo- 
sitions developing his belief in the possi- 
bility of a “universal cosmo-political in- 
stitution. In this essay one senses the 
spirit of a true prophet, foreseeing, as did 
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Isaiah of old, the substitution of law and 
order for war and destruction. His other 
essays, treating of political rights, of the 
principle of progress, of eternal peace, of 
public law, are evolutions of his views as 
set forth in this fundamental thesis. 
Kant is best known by his three great 
critiques—one on pure reason, another on 
practical reason, and a third on the power 
of judgment. But these smaller works, 
relating to the problems of international 
right thinking and right behavior, are 
quite as important. 

It is encouraging just now that think- 
ing people stop in the midst of their per- 
plexing problems, two hundred years after 
the birth of this most substantial spirit, 
to dwell upon the manner of man he was 
and upon the gifts he made to his own, to 
our, and to future generations. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS 


T WOULD appear that the French 
election of May 11 leaves the Euro- 
pean situation somewhat improved. 

M. Poincaré’s work as Premier of 
France is ended. This work has been 
herculean. It has shown that France has 
a will to live and to play a leading rdle 
upon the stage of the world. Whether 
or not this work has been for the benefit 
of France, on the whole and in the long 
run, only history can say. Most of dis- 
interested observers will probably agree, 
however, that the policies so ably defended 
by M. Poincaré were inevitable, if not 
salutary, under the circumstances peculiar 
to the time. 

We suspect that Monsieur Poincaré’s 
downfall was due more to internal polit- 
ical and financial conditions than to any 
genuine desire among the French people 
for any radical change in the foreign 
policies of France. From the returns, it 
seems to be true that the defeated na- 
tionalists received more votes than their 
opponents, but that they were defeated 
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because of the system of proportionate 
representation peculiar to the French elec- 
tion law. As pointed out by Edwin L. 
James, Paris correspondent of the New 
York Times, if we consider the national 
bloc without the Royalists and the left 
without the Communists, the situation in 
the Chamber of Deputies is that the left 
bloc, which had united its tickets, has 
thirty more votes in the new chamber 
than the national bloc, which failed to 
unite on common tickets. Mr. James 
says : 

“On election day 8,695,000 voters cast 
ballots. Each voter had as many votes 
as there were deputies to be elected in his 
district. For consideration on the Na- 
tional bloc tickets 30,419,847 votes were 
cast, while 28,139,831 votes were cast for 
the Left bloc. But under the system of 
counting, the split National bloc tickets 
had 247 successful candidates, while the 
Left bloc won 277 deputies. . . 

“Considering, then, the two big blocs, 
there is one for whose candidates 
30,000,000 votes were cast, holding 247 
seats in the chamber, and the other, for 
whose candidates 28,000,000 votes were 
cast, holding 277 seats. This result is 
giving rise to widespread demands for a 
change in the election laws.” 

If these be substantially the facts, it is 
clear that there has been no pronounced 
condemnation of M. Poincaré. M. Her- 
riot, mayor of Lyons, may become Pre- 
mier, but his backers among the socialists 
can’t count too much upon the support 
of public opinion. Indeed, there already 
appear so many militant demands from 
the victorious radical Socialist and Re- 
publican Socialist groups that their lead- 
ers fear the failure of their program. 
This condition strengthens President 
Millerand’s determination to remain in 
office, and, backed by his support in the 
Senate, the deputies may find themselves 
faced with the dissolution of the chamber 
and a new election. This, of course, is 
speculation, but it is a possibility. 

In the light of these facts, it is difficult 
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to believe that there has been any decided 
change in the French view of foreign re- 
lations. Indeed, Monsieur Herriot is 
quoted in Le Matin as saying that there 
is no reason why the recovery of the 
French debts cannot be associated with 
the restoration of Europe and the peace 
of the world. This language does not 
differ from that frequently used by M. 
Poincaré. 

The encouraging thing in the situation 
is that with new men in power, free of 
the personal enemies who were fighting 
Poincaré, the possibilities for compromise 
between France and England, and more 
particularly between France and Ger- 
many, are increased. It is not reasonable 
to expect any considerable overflow of af- 
fection across the Rhineland, but self- 
interest demands more of a political and 
economic rapprochement between France 
and her immediate neighbors. Before 
this can be accomplished there must be 
no little accommodation on all sides. 
This accommodation is more possible be- 
cause of the new political alignment fol- 
lowing the recent elections in France. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 


T IS more difficult to estimate the de- 
velopments due to the elections in Ger- 
many than in the case of France. The 
new ministry has not yet been formed. 
Party programs are still in the air. Some 
sixteen parties, each with its representa- 
tives, show how unco-ordinated the politi- 
cal situation of the Reichstag is. There 
has been a marked swing to the National- 
ist forces, but it does not appear that the 
members of the extreme right will be able 
to control the situation either within Ger- 
many or in matters of foreign policies. 
The general impression is that the polit- 
ical situation in Germany is more chaotic 
than before the elections. The Minister 
of the Interior has issued a blanket order 
forbidding all open-air assemblages, de- 
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fending his order on the ground that af- 
fairs have been taking the same course 
as in 1922, which ended in the assassina- 
tion of Rathenau. 

Of course, the important question is, 
Will the new German Government sup- 
port the Dawes plan? The Dawes plan 
calls for a mortgage upon the State rail- 
roads. Under the German constitution, 
the State cannot alienate any of its prop- 
erty without a change in the constitution. 
This would require a two-thirds majority 
vote. It is a serious question whether or 
not this majority can be expected. It is a 
relief to hear that this aspect of the situa- 
tion may be met by the technicality that 
this provision of the Dawes report need 
not be called an alienation of State prop- 
erty but simply a temporary transfer. If 
this interpretation be accepted, the diffi- 
culty may be surmountable. We have 
faith that the government will be strong 
enough to control the efforts of the left 
wing of the Nationalists and racialists 
who seem inclined to defy by force the 
election returns and to embarrass all ef- 
forts to fulfill the terms of the Dawes 
report. A further hope is that, because 
of the extremes resorted to by the extreme 
right and the extreme left, the moderates 
and liberals will be able to form a coali- 
tion government able to carry on and to 
honor and to keep Germany’s interna- 
tional engagements. The more liberal sit- 
uation in Paris should make this all the 
easier for Berlin. 

Now is the time for examining and 
settling differences with all prospects of 
military force far in the background. 

Of course, the situation in Germany 
presents difficulties seemingly insurmount- 
able. The 68,000,000 people on an area 
two-thirds the area of Texas must be 
fed, sheltered, and clothed. Her external 
debt, whatever the amount agreed upon, 
will be large, and she will have to make 
more sacrifices before she can take her 
place acceptably with the other nations. 
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It will be necessary for her to export 
much more than she imports. Where she 
is to find her markets, no one is as yet 
able to say. And yet the principal diffi- 
culty facing the German nation, now as 
since 1914, is to win the confidence of her 
sister nations. This is a matter of Ger- 
man character. 


MEANING OF. THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


PRIL saw the opening in London of 

the British Empire Exhibition, one 

of the largest and most grandiose displays 
of the kind ever organized. 

Originally suggested by the late Lord 
Strathcona, the fundamental aim of the 
exhibition, which is to last into October, 
is to provide an object-lesson in the 
power and resources of the British Em- 
pire, with the hope of stimulating trade 
and development within its boundaries. 
But there is another reason. 

First, let us get the picture. In the 
huge grounds at Wembly, about twenty 
minutes from the heart of London, are 
laid out immense avenues flanked by 
Palaces of Industry, Agriculture, Engi- 
neering, etc., designed in the classical 
style. Some idea of the extent of these 
may be gathered from the fact that 
hardly less imposing are the exhibits rep- 
resenting the great business concerns of 
Britain and the dominions, such as Arm- 
strong, Ltd., Vickers, Morrall, and others. 
The electrical section covers 31% acres. 

The dominions and crown colonies are 
represented by characteristic buildings, 
many of which include copies of famous 
landmarks. There is, for instance, a 
West African walled city, a Burmese 
temple, specimens of typical Malayan and 
Indian architecture, and so on, each con- 
taining material to feed the most 
voraciously romantic imagination. Sar- 
awak, which is an independent State 
within the Empire, ruled for the last 85 
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years by successive Rajas Brooke, has a 
little building all its own, containing Ka- 
yan dancing masks, Dyak gongs, blow- 
pipes, and hornbill feather robes, and, 
above all, an amazing selection of natural- 
history specimens, from the gorgeous 
Argus pheasant, which meets visitors at 
the door, to the orang-utans, the pro- 
boscis monkey, the enormous boa-con- 
strictor, and the hamadryad, or king 
cobra, measuring over 14 feet and known 
to be, in all its combination of size, fe- 
rocity, and venomousness, the most danger- 
ous of the world’s snakes. 

Bermuda is responsible for a repro- 
duction of Tom Moore’s house, in which 
the visitor may find himself in the poet’s 
own room, looking out through the win- 
dows, not on Wembley and gray English 
skies, but on the blue waters and white 
coral rock of Bermuda itself. Each of the 
two big windows is filled with a large dio- 
rama, one of Hamilton Harbor and one of 
Tuckerstown Golf Course, cleverly painted 
and with built-up foregrounds which are 
most deceptive. Large oil paintings, 
representing important incidents in Ber- 
mudan history, hang upon the walls, and 
typical American tourists recovering from 
a dry spell complete the scene. 

Burma provides a game which threat- 
ens to replace mah jong in the popular 
fancy. Chinlon is played with a ball re- 
sembling a small football, constructed of 
strips of bamboo, with which a skillful 
player does incredible things. If the ball 
is tossed to a Burmese expert he lets it 
rebound from his chest and catches it on 
his instep; thence he flicks it up to his 
right shoulder, and from there to his 
head. From his head he drops it to his 
left heel, only to toss it up to his right 
elbow, to pass it on to his right knee, his 
toe, his chin, and to every part of his 
anatomy where it does not seem possible 
for a ball to lodge. Then he keeps two 
balls going at once. As an indoor game, 
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providing both interest and exercise, chin- 
lon appears to be unparalleled. 

Next to the severely classical main 
building housing the New Zealand ex- 
hibit is one of the very few Maori com- 
munity huts left in the world. The in- 
terior of this somewhat barnlike building 
is built entirely of the famous totara 
wood, every bit of whose surface is en- 
tirely covered with elaborate Maori carv- 
ings, mostly of the Maori gods, whose eyes 
are inset with paua shell. This shell is 
lacquered on the interior with a curious 
pale sea-green and, fitted into the eyes of 
the god or goddess concave side outward, 
affords the most uncanny appearance. 

Besides all these curious and fascinat- 
ing exhibits, brought from every corner of 
the globe, the great stadium at Wembley 
affords a daily program of athletic events. 
The final match for the Association Foot- 
ball Cup, known in British parlance as the 
“Cup Tie,” brought over a hundred thous- 
and visitors from London and the prov- 
inces. Track meets, a rodeo, and a grand 
scounts jamboree are also on the program. 

A series of conference halls will form 
the setting for numerous international 
meetings throughout the summer. 
Enumeration of all the wonders of this 
unusual exhibition would be an impossible 
task in this space. 

The real meaning of the exhibition 
should not, however, be overlooked. 
Great Britain is faced with two urgent 
and interlocking problems. Not only has 
the population of the Island Kingdom 
reached the saturation point, so that un- 
employment cannot be remedied without 
a definite and marked lessening of the 
pressure of numbers, but the Empire must 
be drawn together and its resources de- 
veloped, if only to provide opportunities 
for immigration to the various dominions 
and colonies. The recent elections 
showed very clearly that the people of 
Great Britain were not quite ready to 
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grasp the full implications of the situa- 
tion or to approve of any drastic changes 
in the policy of the mother country any 
more than the dominions and colonies, 
during the imperial conference last au- 
tumn, found themselves able, except in 
principle, to agree upon a plan adequate 
to the occasion. Under these circum- 
stances, the educational value of the 
British Empire Exhibition and its possible 
bearing upon the future cannot be over- 
rated. It may take time, but, as Kipling 
has remarked, the English rarely make 
mistakes when they think, and they never 
think when they hurry. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has a ra- 

tional conception of patriotism, which 
is as wholesome as it is gratifying. In 
his bonus veto message of May 15 the 
President said: 


“The gratitude of the nation to these 
veterans cannot be expressed in dollars 
and cents. No way exists by which we 
can either equalize the burdens or give 
adequate financial reward to those who 
served the nation in both civil and mili- 
tary capacities in time of war. 

“The respect and honcr of their coun- 
try will rightfully be theirs for evermore. 
But patriotism can neither be bought nor 
sold. It is not hire and salary. It is 
not material, but spiritual. It is one of 
the finest and highest of human virtues. 

“To attempt to pay money for it is to 
offer it an unworthy indignity, which 
cheapens, debases, and destroys it. Those 
who would really honor patriotism should 
strive to match it with an equal courage, 
with an equal fidelity to the welfare of 
their country and an equal faith in the 
cause of righteousness. ... . 

“We must either abandon our theory 
of patriotism or abandon this bill. Pa- 
triotism which is bought and paid for is 
not patriotism.” 


ROFESSOR SIEDENTOPF, of the 
famous Zeiss works in Jena, accord- 
ing to a copyrighted statement in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger of May 17, 
has discovered a new instrument, which 
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may be called the microscope of micro- 
scopes. Until now, we understand it has 
only been possible to enlarge diminutive 
objects to approximately 5,000 times their 
size. Now Zeiss has ground an ultra- 
microscope which enlarges 10,000 times, 
and which, by using an azimuth screen, 
can be used to enlarge objects 125,000 
times. It is, therefore, five times stronger 
than any microscope heretofore discovered. 

Not being scientists, this information 
produces an effect like adding a cipher or 
two on the end of a nation’s war debt. 
And yet it reminds us again that there 
is not only an infinity of the macrocosm, 
there is also an equally interesting infinity 
of the microcosm. The zest of living lies, 
perhaps primarily, in our developing 
knowledge of both. 


ACQUES Anatole Thibault France, 

French author, officer of the Legion 
of Honor, and member of the French 
Academy, is one of the best modern ex- 
pressions of French civilization. Out of 
his eighty years he has written a letter 
to the organ of the liberal socialists, ex- 
pressing his joy at the result of the elec- 
tions on May 11. He says: 


“T salute this great victory. France has 
manifested her desire for peace. I do 
not, as I have often said, believe that war 
is an eternal human necessity. I wish, I 
hope, I foresee a future of peace and con- 
cord among peoples equal in culture. 

“Let us bring about this peace which 
is so greatly desired. Let us beware of 
the ancient adage. ‘In reality, if one 
wishes peace it is necessary to prepare for 
peace. 

“Such is our desire, such is our thought, 
such must be our work. Let us work for 
universal peace. Is it not a task worthy 
of the greatest souls, of the greatest cour- 
age? The Rome of the Cesars attempted 
it when she was queen of the universe. 
Let Europe of today accomplish it.” 
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T IS reported that Premier Mussolini 

and Dr. Edouard Benes, Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, have agreed 
upon a compact for co-operation between 
Czechoslovakia and Italy with a view of 
maintaining peace and of promoting a 
normal and stable economic condition in 
Central Europe. Dr. Benes seems to be 
not only one of the most active, but one 
of the most effective, persons in Europe. 
He considers this treaty which he has just 
drawn up with Italy as the climax of his 
“political work of pacification, equilib- 
rium and friendship.” This view was 
expressed by this very active gentleman 
just befgre he left for Milan to meet 
Premier Theunis and Foreign Minister 
Hymans, of Belgium, for a conference on 
allied procedure in connection with the 
Dawes reparation plan. 


E NOW learn that Dr. Benes has 

been conferring with Dr. Nint- 
chitch, the Serbian Foreign Minister, 
with the result that there is a possibility 
that Bulgaria will be admitted to the 
Little Entente. Evidently, Dr. Benes 
visualizes a Balkan peace, and that with 
more of a soft-pedaling of coercion and 
military force. If Bulgaria enters the 
Little Entente, it must be with tiie advice 
and consent of Serbia, which is already 
a member. If Serbia agrees, it is reason- 
able to conclude that the troubles between 
these two countries have been adjusted. 
It would not be just to give the credit for 
this last negotiation wholly to Dr. Benes. 
The Serbian Minister has also achieved 
notable results toward the maintenance 
of peace between Bulgaria and Serbia on 
more than one occasion. But there is no 
doubt of Dr. Benes’ influence, not only at 
Prague, but in Belgrade, Bucharest, Sofia, 
not to mention the capitals of the larger 
nations. Of course, back of this virile 
man is that other scholar in politics, the 
President of Czechoslovakia, Thomas Gar- 
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rigue Masaryk, who has many friends in 
the United States. 


EADERS of the article on Esperanto, 
appearing in our last issue, will 
be interested to know that the French 
Academy has recently adopted a number 
of English words, particularly from Eng- 
lish sporting phraseology. Among the 
words adopted are: bookmaker (notwith- 
standing that bookmaking is illegal in 
France), boy scout, bridge (a card game), 
camping, challenge, club (in the sense of 
a golf club), cup, champion (both in the 
sporting sense), court (such as tennis 
court), and cricket. It is reported that 
for various reasons other terms, like 
“crack” and “canter,” were rejected. 





N order to ascertain the importance of 

the new constructions of every kind put 
up by the Ruhr industrialists since the 
armistice, the M. I. C. U. M. (Interallied 
Mission of Control on Plants and Mines) 
has made an investigation, the results of 
which are highly impressive and signifi- 
cant. 

Figures given below summarize briefly 
the most interesting information collected, 
and at the same time they give an idea of 
the enormous amount of capital which was 
invested in that way by the German in- 
dustrialists, so as to be safely protected 
against exchange fluctuations and kept out 
of reach of the Commission of Reparations, 
such investments being made without any 
real pressing economic necessity. 

Thirty-five new plants have been built 
in the Ruhr (counting the most important 
only) ; 

Eleven electric power-houses ; 

Ten new mines have been completely 
equipped ; 

Twenty-five new pits are being estab- 
lished and a great many have been dug 
deeper and supplied with more modern 
equipment ; 

Eight new plants for by-products dis- 
tillation ; 

Twenty-two new batteries of modern 
coke-ovens, with a total of 1,660 coke- 
ovens, have replaced the old ones; 
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Nineteen blast-furnaces have been re- 
built to replace old ones ; 

Seventeen workers’ settlements have 
been built, one of them with no less than 
3,000 dwelling-houses. 

Exceptionally powerful air-compressors, 
with a capacity of 485,000 cubic meters 
(about 17,000,000 cubic feet) an hour, are 
now in operation. This shows the devel- 
opment of machinery as well as the import- 
ance in the use of compressed air in the 
Ruhr coal-mines equipment. 

Ventilation in the mines has been im- 
proved by new fans, with a capacity of 
61,000 cubic meters (about 2,000,000 
cubic feet) a minute. 

The new turbines installed represent a 
total power of 100,000 kilowatts. 

In 25 plants the equipment has been 
completely renovated. 
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On the waterways we find five new 
harbors for the handling of coal and for 
the private use of plants. 

The Rhein-Herne Canal was opened to 
traffic in 1920 and a double lock is being 
built at Ruhrort. 

A canal to regulate the flow of the Ruhr 
is being dug between Ruhrort and Mul- 
heim. 

On the Wesel-Datteln Canal work is 
carried on rapidly. 

The port of Dusseldorf has been en- 
larged. 

Concerning railroad work, it is pointed 
out that a bridge was built over the Rhine 
below Ruhrort, and that a large railroad 
depot is being established in the vicinity 
of that bridge. The Dusseldorf railway 
station and the Freintrap depot are being 
enlarged. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
WORLD COURT 


ONE VIEW 


DEMAND for action on the World 

Court by the Senate before the ad- 
journment of the present Congress was 
made in a letter addressed to Senator 
Lodge and his Republican associates of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions by a group of prominent men, under 
date of May 17, 1924. By his own plan 
for adherence to the court, Senator Lodge 
seems to have intensified the discussion 
relative to the entrance of the United 
States. 


The letter sent to Senator Lodge and 
his Republican associates on the Senate 
committee reads: 

New York, May 17, 1924. 
Hon. HENry Casot LOpGE, 
Chairman, and Other Republican 
Members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sirs: There are three unfair ways 

and possibly one fair way by which your 





committee may defeat the proposal made to 
it by President Harding, renewed in the 
message of President Coolidge, and repeated 
in his recital of administration policies in 
his rcent address before the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

Its defeat may be accomplished by refusal 
or neglect to bring it before the Senate, or 
it may be defeated by reporting it out with 
reservations, which can have no other result 
than to kill it by making impossible the 
Democratic Senate support necessary to the 
two-thirds majority required to ratify, or 
which, if the measure so reported could re- 
ceive the required votes, would insure its re- 
jection by the other nations adhering to the 
court. Thus you might attempt to lay the 
blame for its defeat upon the Democratic 
Senators or upon the nations rejecting the 
impossible proposal. 

A simpler and easier way to defeat it 
would be to hold it back upon one excuse 
after another, until so near the close of the 
Senate session that its passage could not be 
effected. The last method would be the most 
unfair and reprehensible of all. 

Permit us to say that all these methods to 
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prepare explanation and excuse for what the 
intelligent and observing part of the public 
believe to be the long-since determined pur- 
pose of a majority of your committee to de- 
feat this administration’s proposal have been 
earefully considered by the advocates and 
friends of our adhesion to the International 
Court. It seems apparent that few intelli- 
gent and thoughtful persons will be deceived 
by the adoption of any of these methods. But 
you will be held responsible for intentional 
defeat of the measure if it is accomplished in 
any such manner. 

We retain our confidence in the President 
and rely upon him to insist that the proposal, 
as made by his predecessor to the Senate and 
resubmitted by him, have a fair hearing and 
vote in the Senate in time to make it ef- 
fective, if that be the will of two-thirds of the 
Senate members. 

We prefer to believe that, heeding the un- 
mistakable voice of a great majority of the 
American people and the mandate of the 
party to the carrying out of whose wishes 
you have been entrusted, you will give that 
opportunity. That is the one fair way to de- 
feat it if you are able. To withhold it would 
be a manifest betrayal of the people and of 
the administration, whose head is the un- 
doubted choice of your party as its candidate 
for the next presidential term. 


Points to Unanimity of Opinion 


There can be no doubt as to the sentiment 
and will of the American people. That it is 
adhesion to the court has been made plain 
by a wonderful unanimity of expression and 
appeal by great representative bodies with 
which you are not unfamiliar. 

An attempt has been made to limit the 
importance of these appeals by the flippant 
remark that they come from “hold-over peace 
societies.” But it can hardly be said with a 
straight face that the following are hold- 
over peace societies: The Federal Council of 
Churches (representing 125,000 churches, 
with a membership of more than 20,000,000), 
the great Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, Congregational, Catholic, Jewish, and 
other denominational religious bodies that 
have united in the same appeal, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Bar 
Association, the National League of Women 
Voters, the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, United Society of Christian En- 





deavor, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, American Federation of Teachers, Na- 
tional Board of Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Legislative Department of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent 
Teachers’ Association, National Association 
of Credit Men, and many more that could be 
mentioned. 

These are representative of the best of 
American citizenry and alike of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. All and each 
of them have made recent enthusiastic ex- 
pressions in favor of affiliation in the Inter- 
national Court of Justice upon the terms pro- 
posed in the message to the Senate by Presi- 
dent Harding. 

The demand of the people is for action 
now. To drag it along until too near the 
time for the Senate to adjourn to permit 
bringing it to a vote will not meet their de- 
mand. They want it decided by this Senate 
and will know whom to hold responsible if it 
fails. There can be no valid reason for longer 
delay. Shall we not have it? 

There is no more chance for the World 
Court plan of Senator Lodge to succeed than 
there was for Mr. Harding’s Association of 
Nations, and for the same reason. The forty- 
seven nations in the court now established 
will not forsake it to join a new and un- 
necessary one, which this plan would erect, 
and the Senate would not ratify it. Senator 
Lodge has the intelligence to know this. The 
only possible achievements before it are con- 
fusion, delay and defeat of our joining in any 
world court whatever. That would satisfy 
Mr. Lodge, but would infuriate the American 
people and disrupt the Republican party. Is 
that what he is after?—Charles H. Lever- 
more, of New York; John W. Davis, former 
Ambassador to Great Britain; Frank Crane, 
of New York; Samuel Colcord, of New York; 
General John F. O’Ryan, of New York; 
George R. Van de Water, of New York; R. J. 
Caldwell, of New York; Henry A. Stimson, 
of New York; Clarence H. Kelsey, of New 
York; Robert Watson, of Massachusetts; 
Joseph Walker, of Massachusetts; Ernest D. 
Burton, president of the University of Chi- 
cago; C. H. Ramakamp, president of Illinois 
College; Arnold Bennett Hall, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; William Allen White, of 
Kansas; Lyman J. Gage, of California, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under McKinley. 
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Text of the Statement 


Following is the statement in behalf of the 
organization which appeared before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations in sup- 
port of the Hughes-Harding-Coolidge plan of 
American participation in the League’s World 
Court: 


The introduction by Senator Lodge, May 8, 
of a resolution to create a new World Court 
throws into bold relief the fact that Ameri- 
can public opinion overwhelmingly demands 
the prompt adherence by our government to 
the protocol of signature of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice on the condi- 
tions formulated by Secretary Hughes, vigor- 
ously championed by President Harding, and 
approved by President Coolidge. The hear- 
ings on April 30 and May 1 before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations indisputably prove our people’s 
support of the existing court. 

More than fifty State and national organi- 
zations were interested in the hearings. Sel- 
dom, if ever, has any great public question 
received so nearly a unanimous endorsement 
as has this suggested adherence of the United 
States to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice on the basis suggested by the 
Secretary of State and urged by President 
Harding in February, 1923, and by President 
Coolidge in his first message to Congress. 
The widespread and profound character of 
this popular demand was officially voiced on 
behalf of all of the organizations whose repre- 
sentatives appeared before the subcommittee 
and categorically appealed for immediate ac- 
tion by the Senate to enable the administra- 
tion to adhere to the Permanent Court. 

The precise relation between the Permanent 
Court and the League of Nations was clearly 
explained. 

The only argument against the United 
States’s adherence to the court which has im- 
pressed any considerable number of people, 
that the court may in some way be made a 
tool of the League of Nations, was completely 
refuted. 


Replies to Objections to Court 


The opponents of the court have urged: 

First, that it is the creature of the League; 
second, that the judges are chosen by the 
League; third, that the court’s expenses are 
paid by the League; fourth, that the court 
serves as private attorney of the League, be- 
cause, in the discretion of the court, it may 
give advisory opinions. 

All of these points were decisively an- 
swered in the course of the hearings: 

“1. The court is in no sense the creature 
of the League. The statute of the court was 
originally drawn by a committee of jurists, 
of which Elihu Root was a member, and was 
given its final form as a result of mature 
deliberations in the Council and Assembly of 
the League. But the statute was not pro- 
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mulgated by the Assembly and does not draw 
its force from any act of the Assembly. It 
rests upon an independent, distinct, and sep- 
arate treaty, called the protocol of signature 
of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. The protocol has been signed by forty- 
seven powers. The United States can ad- 
here to it without in any way becoming tied 
up with the League of Nations and without 
assuming any League obligations. 

“2. The judges are elected by the Council 
and Assembly, voting separately. This is the 
only arrangement ever worked out to over- 
come the hitherto-insoluble problem of giv- 
ing due weight to the voice of the great pow- 
ers while at the same time recognizing the 
equal sovereign rights of the smaller powers. 
The special interests of the great powers were 
recognized in the composition of the Council 
of the League: members of the League, great 
and small, have equal voice in the Assembly. 
The United States could co-operate with these 
two bodies for the one purpose of electing 
judges, without in any way being drawn into 
further co-operation. As the election may 
not be held oftener than once in nine years, 
except when a vacancy is to be filled, it is not 
an onerous obligation for the United States 
to assume. 


Says Budget is Separate 


“3. The budget of the court forms a sepa- 
rate part of the budget of the League. When 
a dollar is paid to the League of Nations, 12 
cents of it is put aside for the expenses of the 
court, and can be used for no other purpose. 
But the United States could pay its contribu- 
tion directly to the registrar of the court at 
The Hague. It need not pass through Geneva. 
This connection between the court and the 
League is merely administrative, and does 
not in any way subordinate the judges to the 
influence of the League. One might as well 
argue that the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States are not independent of 
Congress, because the funds for their salaries 
must be voted by Congress. 

“4. It is true that, in addition to cases di- 
rectly submitted by the nations for adjudica- 
tion, the court may give advisory opinions to 
the Council and Assembly of the League. 
But this jurisdiction is not new to American 
lawyers, and a similar jurisdiction is pos- 
sessed by our State supreme courts in about 
ten States. The Massachusetts Supreme 
Court has had such jurisdiction since 1780, 
and has given about 140 opinions to the gov- 
ernor and legislature of the Commonwealth. 

“The International Court has shown, by its 
refusal to render an advisory opinion in the 
case of Finland against Russia, that this 
function would be exercised in an independ- 
ent judicial way, while in several cases where 
the court has exercised it, as in the Tunis- 
Morocco dispute between Great Britain and 
France, such action has led directly to a set- 
tlement. It is clearly absurd, therefore, to 
speak of the court as the private attorney of 
the League of Nations. 
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“We submit that the Permanent Court of 
International Justice represents the logical 
development of an essentially American move- 
ment under way for a generation. It is built 
on the foundation of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration established in 1899 and on the 
work of the two Hague conferences. It is 
precisely this for which the United States was 
contending when the second Hague confer- 
ence met in 1907. The court is now firmly 
established. It has begun its work. It has 
functioned for more than two years. Forty- 
seven peoples of the world are giving it their 
cordial support. Whether the United States 
acts or not, the court will go on. 

“Nevertheless, the United States, the most 
powerful country in the world, one which 
has most eloquently argued for the settle- 
ment of international disputes by judicial 
means, and whose citizens have contributed in 
a unique way to the creation of this court, 
should not, in its own interest, stand aloof. 

“It is apparent from the almost universal 
support given President Harding’s proposal 
to join the Permanent Court that favorable 
action by the Senate would meet with wide- 
spread approval throughout the country. 
Why, then, should there be further delay? 

“We submit that the organized churches, 
organized labor, organized women voters, 
organized members of the bar, organized uni- 
versity women, organized merchants, organ- 
ized business and professional women, organ- 
ized women’s clubs, and organized teachers 
represent a vast majority of the voters of 
the United States and are expecting approval 
of the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge-Root Per- 
manent Court plan before the recess adjourn- 
ment. 

“In conclusion, we beg to quote from the 
address made by Secretary of State Hughes 
before the American Society of International 
Law at Washington, December 27, 1923: 

“Tt is not too much to say that there will 
be no world court if this court cannot be 
made one, and whether or not it is to be, in 
the fullest sense, a world court depends upon 
our own action.’ ” 


THE OPPOSITE VIEW 


ERHAPS the most convincing ex- 
pression of the opposite view of these 
contentions has been set forth by Dr. 
David Jayne Hill, our former Ambassador 
to Germany, in two articles which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post, one 
October 27, 1923, and the other, Novem- 
ber 3, 1923. The ApvocaTE or PEACE 
takes the liberty to extract from these two 
articles the following: 


The League’s Court 
Though the United States by a long series 
of arbitration treaties, by the conventions of 
The Hague, and by its efforts to establish an 
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international court of justice, which it was 
the first nation in the world officially to pro- 
pose, is fully committed to the principle of 
the judicial settlement of disputes, its rela- 
tion to the so-called Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice established by the League 
of Nations cannot be properly considered 
without taking into account the connection 
of that court with the League. 

It is established beyond controversy : 

(1) That the court derives its authority 
primarily from the covenant of the League 
and from legislation by the Council and As- 
sembly of the League, by which its judges are 
chosen, paid, and constituted a court; 

(2) That the statute of the court does not 
embody the most important recommenda- 
tions of the committee of jurists consulted 
by the League ; 

(3) That all the nations thus far par- 
ticipating in the court do so, without excep- 
tion, explicitly in the terms of the protocol, 
as members of the League; 

(4) That the covenant of the League, em- 
bodying a wholly new system of interna- 
tional relations, is the fundamental law for 
this court when the Council or Assembly 
seeks its opinion; and 

(5) That the United States can have no 
part in the election of judges, unless its rep- 
resentatives sit for that purpose with the 
Council and the Assembly—that is, with the 
League. 

It is therefore at least problematical if the 
Government of the United States can con- 
sistently participate in the so-called Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, so 
long as it retains its present exclusive rela- 
tions to the League and its covenant. 


The Relation of the Court to Peace 

So far as any plan to co-operate with other 
nations to achieve and preserve the peace of 
the world is concerned, it is clear that the 
League’s court has but slight relation to the 
peace of the world. The reasons for this are: 

(1) That the statute of the court does not 
bind the governments to submit any case un- 
less they choose to do so; 

(2) That not even all the justiciable cases 
—that is, cases that can be settled by law— 
can be brought before the court by the State 
whose rights are violated; 

(3) That there is, therefore, no sure re- 
dress through the court against the illegal 
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conduct of a State that prefers to decide a 
dispute for itself by its superior force; 

(4) That the condition of international 
law is at present so incomplete that it does 
not afford the necessary clear rules of action 
by which many important differences can be 
judicially adjudicated ; 

(5) That the League of Nations has re- 
jected the American proposal, sustained by 
its own Committee of Jurists, for the revision 
and improvement of international law; 

(6) That, if strictly legal cases cannot be 
brought to trial by a nation that is wronged, 
there is little prospect that cases where great 
national interests are involved, which might 
lead to war, will be submitted to the court. 

It may therefore be concluded that the pre- 
tension that the League’s court is in any way 
more of a law court than the Permanent Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration, in which the United 
States is a member, or that it offers any 
greater security of peace, is entirely illusory. 
To this must be added that the covenant of 
the League, which is a fundamental law for 
the League’s court, in Article XX is accepted 
as “abrogating all obligations or understand- 
ings inter se which are inconsistent with the 
terms thereof,” thus substituting this com- 
pact for the rules of international law not in 
harmony with it and making the covenant 
the determining standard. 


The Hague Conferences 

The two conferences held at The Hague in 
1899 and 1907 were designed to remedy the 
uncertainty of international rules of action 
by the gradual embodiment of definite prin- 
ciples of the law of nations in formal treaties, 
which, after their ratification, would bind the 
ratifying governments to observe their pro- 
visions. Thus there was begun the forma- 
tion of a corpus juris which in time might 
result in a system of voluntarily accepted 
rules of action, in the light of which a gov- 
ernment could know in advance what would 
be judged internationally legal and a court 
could find a solid basis for declaring the law. 

Unhappily, the temper of the war period 
caused the equable development of law and 
judicial adjudication to be disregarded, and 
the enforcement of peace by the combination 
of armed power was conceived of as a sub- 
stitute for law and court decisions. There is 


in the covenant of the League of Nations no 
provision for the improvement of interna- 
tional law and not even any clear mention 
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of it as a binding rule. The recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of Jurists that confer- 
ences be held for the clarification and exten- 
sion of international law, to which refer- 
ence has been made as originally an Ameri- 
can proposal, was rejected by the Council and 
Assembly of the League in legislating upon 
the statute of the court. It is impossible to 
escape the inference that, in place of the 
method of improving international law by the 
conference of jurists, it is intended that the 
court shall be guided by the quasi-legislation 
of the Council and the Assembly, which are 
merely political bodies. When it is asserted 
that such quasi-legislation does not become 
effective unless the members of the League 
accept it, it requires to be recalled that, after 
all, the Council and the Assembly, as closed 
and exclusive bodies, are not competent to 
make international law, which is the busi- 
ness of the whole society of sovereign States. 


A Supergovernment 

At this point a fundamental principle of 
vast consequence comes into view: A court 
which judges without defined and accepted 
law, merely in accordance with its own sense 
of fitness or the decrees of a political body, 
is in its very nature a supergovernment, for 
it does not merely declare the law, which is 
the proper business of a court, but makes the 
law by its own unregulated action. 

On the other hand, a court which bases its 
decisions upon definite rules of action, volun- 
tarily agreed upon or accepted by the liti- 
gants, has none of the qualities of a super- 
government. In adhering to such a court 
there is no surrender or transfer of a na- 
tion’s sovereignty, which by its own accept- 
ance of a rule of action has simply expressed 
the sovereign will to observe the law thus 
agreed upon. 

The problem of enforcement is closely 
bound up with this distinction. To enforce 
upon a people a law that it has not accepted, 
but which is merely the decree of an arbitrary 
body—especially a court composed almost ex- 
clusively of foreigners, representing various 
forms of jurisprudence—would inevitably re- 
quire a strong executive and even armed 
force; but a judicial declaration of a clear 
law that has been voluntarily accepted and 
ratified by its own lawmaking body possesses 
a different character. The enforcement of 
such a law is an obligation undertaken by 
all parties in the voluntary establishment of 
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the law itself. Each nation in this case, 
whether plaintiff or defendant, is judged by 
its own law and not by an arbitrary or un- 
known rule. 


The Problem of Execution 

In the last analysis, it is the problem of 
execution which constitutes the chief dif- 
ficulty in any compact for the preservation of 
peace, whatever its nature may be. Will the 
signatories of a treaty keep faith? That is 
the capital question. 

If they will, it is better to eliminate the 
forcible execution of a treaty and trust to 
the national honor; for, if the national honor 
ean be relied upon, force is superfluous and 
may as well be dispensed with. 

If, on the other hand, national honor can- 
not be relied upon and military force must be 
depended upon to enforce international ob- 
ligations, treaties are mere scraps of paper, 
and covenants also, unless there exists some- 
where some military force that can, in case 
of default, be made effective. 

It is important in this connection to keep 
ourselves reminded that a nation that will 
not obey a law or keep a contract it has freely 
accepted will not take the trouble to make 
war in another’s interest, where its own in- 
terest is not directly involved. A compact to 
enforce. peace has, therefore, no more value 
from the point of view of honor than a com- 
pact to keep the peace. It has the additional 
handicap, when it comes to the question of 
action, that going to war where no national 
interest is directly affected is an expensive 
and unpopular undertaking and is likely to 
be postponed as much as possible for shifty 
reasons. 

We are, then, forced back to this, that 
nations that are not ready voluntarily to ac- 
cept and obey just laws cannot be depended 
upon for any guaranties of peace. Basing 
their action solely upon national interest, as 
they conceive it, and not upon uniform prin- 
ciples of justice, national interest will even- 
tually control and all pledges will be evaded. 
Each nation, or at most each group of na- 
tions, will enforce its own peace, but will not 
sacrifice its own aims for world peace. 

From this we are entitled to conclude that 
the only hope for the peace of the world lies 
in the growth of the juristic sense and the 
disposition to be governed by law. This 
marks out the only end for which an intel- 
ligent internationalism can work—the aboli- 
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tion of war through the establishment of law 
and obedience to it. 

While awaiting this consummation, a wise 
nation will look well to its own defense, leav- 
ing the unwise nations to learn, through the 
bitter experience from which wisdom pro- 
ceeds, that justice is the supreme interest of 
mankind. 

Treaties of Arbitration 

It is singular that those who insist upon 
adherence by the United States to the so- 
called permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice not only overlook the fact that the Per- 
manent Tribunal of Arbitration established 
by The Hague conventions, as a result of an 
initiative by the American Government, is a 
law court to the extent that the development 
of international law permits any interna- 
tional court to be, but the equally important 
fact that the United States is bound by a 
greater number of treaties of arbitration than 
any other great power, and through them is 
pledged to submit to international settlement 
a wider and more inclusive class of cases 
than the statute of the League’s court re- 
quires. So far as co-operation with other 
nations to achieve and preserve the peace of 
the world has relation to the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes, it may be said 
with confidence that the United States is sur- 
passed by no one of the great powers in its 
present commitment to make use of the exist- 
ing machinery of peace. The covenant of the 
League of Nations is not more inclusive of 
differences to be arbitrated than the treaties 
of the United States with other nations, and 
it does not bind the members to resort to the 
League’s court. The terms of the covenant 
are: “For the consideration of any such dis- 
pute the court of arbitration to which the 
ease is referred shall be the court agreed on 
by the parties to the dispute or stipulated 
in any convention existing between them.” 
(Article 13, paragraph 3.) 


Our Best Co-operation 

As for our co-operation with other nations 
to achieve and preserve the peace of the 
world, we can offer it most effectively not by 
promises but by procedure. We should apply 
in our foreign relations the principles that 
have made us great as a nation. These are: 
(1) The recognition of inherent rights in 
States as well as in individuals; (2) the es- 
tablishment of respect for these rights in 
the form of voluntarily accepted law; (3) 
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the equality of all before the law; (4) a 
court, accessible to all, on equal terms, where 
rights may be defended against an aggressor ; 
(5) reliance upon the growth of public opin- 
ion for the enforcement of court decisions. 

From this statement it would appear that 
the principal avenue of approach for co- 
operation with other nations would be along 
the line of development of world law. This 
was in a fair condition of progress when, in 
1914, it was interrupted, as we have seen, by 
an effort to solve the problem of world peace 
through a political combination, supported 
by a wholly imaginary armed power. We 
have learned that no nation has felt pre- 
pared actually to use its armed forces—the 
employment of which was contemplated and 
pledged in the covenant of the League of 
Nations—except for the defense of its own 
interests of or the interests of those with 
whom it was united by a particular alliance; 
and we have seen the conception on which 
the League of Nations was founded trans- 
formed by the proposal that only those na- 
tions which are by their situation in space 
peculiarly subject to the danger of invasion 
should be expected to give mutual guaranties. 
This proposal, which is still under discus- 
sion, is a complete surrender of the idea that 
the United States, for example, is responsible 
for the peace of Europe. It is the distinct 
assertion of a doctrine of limited responsi- 
bility and reciprocal guaranties. 

As the United States is not in a position 
of danger from immediate neighbors and is 
itself no menace to any of them, its respon- 
sibility for world peace would seem to be lim- 
ited to (1) just conduct in foreign relations; 
(2) insistence that foreign intervention be 
excluded from this hemisphere; (3) continu- 
ation of the leadership which its past has 
thrust upon it in further developing world 
law; and (4) the free expression of American 
opinion regarding questions of international 
ethics. If public opinion is to exert any in- 
fluence, it must be expressed without fear. 
But only a strong nation will have the cour- 
age to express with freedom its moral con- 
victions. 


World Law 


This last duty may well take the form of 
an effort to induce the League of Nations to 
permit the League’s court to be transformed 
into a world court and to obtain the con- 
tinuation of The Hague conferences with 
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special reference to the perfecting of inter- 
national law as a system to be applied by 
the world court as it is developed. Com- 
pulsory jurisdiction might perhaps well be 
suspended until the rules of law are more 
clearly defined, but with the understanding 
that all strictly justiciable questions are to 
be adjudicated. The world would thus have 
as much peace as it is prepared for and as 
the great powers would permit. 

“As much peace as the world is prepared 
for and as the great powers would permit”— 
for there are many possibilities of war in the 
treaties of peace and in the policies of the 
great powers as well as in the animosities of 
the small ones. 


Participation in Council 

There is much room, therefore, for future 
conciliation. How far the United States 
should participate in any council dealing with 
European peace is a serious problem. Un- 
doubtedly this Government should be repre- 
sented wherever its interests are under dis- 
cussion, and it would be an act of folly to 
oppose this through any prejudice against 
any consultative body, whatever it might be. 
It would be humiliating to think that the 
United States could not be represented by a 
spokesman wherever the interests of this 
country are to be decided, so long as those 
interests are real. The discussion of purely 
European matters, however, involves great 
dangers. To give advice is to assume re- 
sponsibility, and to assume responsibility is 
to create an obligation. After the Confer- 
ence of Paris, there should be no need of 
further enlightenment on this subject. 

American interests are everywhere where 
trade and commerce penetrate. Where there 
are responsible governments, these interests 
can be protected through ordinary diplomatic 
intercourse, except in cases where interna- 
tional combinations are forming and agree- 
ments are being drawn. There not the un- 
official, but the official, observer should be on 
hand, but with a carefully limited latitude of 
action. When it comes to the weaker na- 
tions—the nations that are not dealt with, 
but dealt about—there also the United States 
should always be on the spot in the person 
of a discreet but responsible representative. 

Such are some of the considerations that 
must be taken into account when it is pro- 
posed to form a plan for the co-operation of 
the United States with other nations to 
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achieve and preserve the peace of the world. 
No purely subjective scheme will have any 
value. If a plan is to become practicable, it 
must be of a nature to receive general sup- 
port, not only by the people and Government 
of the United States, but in other countries 
also. What should be aimed at is a union of 
wills for peace. Nor should it be overlooked 
that no nation is disposed to act against its 
own interest and that national interests are 
not only different but often conflicting. Not 
only so, nations are composite personalities, 
very unequal in their characteristics and as- 
pirations, as well as in their ideals and their 
power to realize them. There is only one re- 
spect in which sovereign States are equal— 
that is in the realm of right and law. There 
magnitude and power are extraneous. The 
central problem is, therefore, to extend that 
realm and to define it. That is the work of 
conferences; for law in its modern sense is 
not a rule of action imposed by a superior 
upon an inferior, but a system of freely ac- 
cepted rules to which justice requires a pledge 
of obedience. 

One other consideration should not pass 
without notice. Co-operation is essentially 
multilateral and reciprocal. It can occur, 
therefore, only where there is a general wil- 
lingness to co-operate and when the condi- 
tions are favorable for co-operation. No 
plan, even if inherently practicable and of- 
ficially adopted, can become effective until the 
nations are ready to act upon it. Co-opera- 
tion, therefore, is not merely a form of pro- 
cedure by the United States alone; it is of 
necessity action in association with other na- 
tions that are prepared and disposed to act in 
an honorable and effectual manner for the 
good of all. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY AT 
THE POLLS 


1. The German Elections 


HE results of the German elections, 

which were held in the week of May 1, 
were not sufficiently decisive to give much 
real indication of a united feeling on the 
part of the people. The parties were 
returned as follows: 

Social Democrats, 100; German Na- 
tionalists, 96; Catholic Center, 65; Com- 
munists, 62; German People’s Party, 44; 
Freedom Party, 32; Democrats, 28; Ba- 
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varian People’s Party, 16; Economic 
Party, 6; German Socialists, 4; Thurin- 
gian Land Union, 3; Hanoverians, 5; Ba- 
varian peasants, 10; Land Union of Wur- 
temberg, Baden, and Hesse, 6. 

The loss of support by the Social Demo- 
crats and the gains made by the three 
extremists groups, namely, the German 
Nationalist, the Communist, and the 
Freedom Party, present the most signifi- 
cant feature of the situation. Of these 
three groups the Freedom Party received 
most of its support in Thuringia and 
Franconia, where a wave of extreme re- 
action has been noticeable. The German 
Nationalists were returned principally 
from the north, and, to a much lesser 
degree, received a certain support in other 
parts of Germany, except Thuringia and 
Franconia. Perhaps the most ominous 
indication was presented by the Commu- 
nist Party, which made gains in every part 
of the country, in some places increasing 
their gains tenfold. The losses of the 
German People’s Party, which had for- 
merly been under the influence of the late 
Herr Stinnes, were extremely heavy every- 
where. 

Among the well-known personages 
elected may be noted Count Westarp, Herr 
Hergt, Herr Streseman, Dr. Leicht, Herr 
Hermann Mueller, Frau Clara Zetkin 
(the famous Communist leader), Herr 
Remele, Herr Koenen, Admiral von Tir- 
pitz, and General Ludendorff. 

On the whole, European opinion, as re- 
flected outside of Germany, appears to 
view the results with a certain pessimism. 
The London Times points out that the 
election was fought on the question of the 
Dawes report, and that by no possible 
stretch of the imagination could the Ger- 
man people be said to have shown any defi- 
nite desire to endorse a policy based on 
its execution. Under the requirements 
of the report, several changes in the con- 
stitution, each involving a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Reichstag, are necessitated, 
and an early defeat of any government on 
these issues is foreseen. Such a defeat 
would entail a new election. 


2. The French Returns 


Heavy, though not unexpected, gains 
were made by the left during the French 
elections in the first part of May. The 
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final disposition of the parties, with the 
exception of a few delayed counts, was as 
follows: Bloc National, 208; Radicals, 
186; Socialists, 111; Communists, 24; 
Republican Socialists, 20; Conservatives, 
19. 

On the basis of these figures the French 
Chamber will be divided as follows: Op- 
position, 341; Poincaré parties, 227; Op- 
position majority, 114. 

The Radical Party, led by Edouard Her- 
riotand the former Prime Minister, Joseph 
Caillaux, which was defeated in 1920 by 
the Bloc National, again becomes the 
strongest group in the chamber, while the 
Socialists, with 111 deputies, have broken 
their 1914 record of 101 members. A 
noteworthy indication of the state of 
feeling among the French electorate was 
furnished by the outstanding figures 
defeated or returned. Prominent among 
the former were General de Castelnau, 
Andre Lefevre (former Minister of War 
and prophet of German revanche), Prince 
Joachim Murat, Gaston Vidal (former 
under secretary for physical education), 
Leon Daudet (leader of the Camelots du 
Roi), Sadi Lecointe, M. D’Aubigny, and 
Charles de Lasteyrie (Ministry of Finance, 
ete.) Those returned included Marcel 
Cachin (the Communist leader), Andre 
Marty (Communist, imprisoned for sur- 
rendering his ship to the Bolshevists in the 
Black Sea), M. Malvy (former Minister 
of the Interior, who was banished during 
the war for five years), Jean Longuet 
(grandson of Karl Marx), MM. Painleve 
and Leygues, MM. Reibel and Colrat, M. 
Franklin Bouillon, M. Louis Klotz (former 
Finance Minister), M. Andre Fallieres, 
M. Louis Dubois, and M. Raoul Peret. 
Of the Poincaré Cabinet, the Ruhr Minis- 
ters, MM. Andre Maginot and Jules le 
Trocquer, were returned, together with M. 
Lefebre du Prey, Minister of Justice, and 
M. Louis Marin, Minister for the Liber- 
ated Regions. It is notable that M. Aris- 
tide Briand carried his whole list with 
him into the chamber. 


3. General Conclusions 


On the whole, therefore, it may be de- 
duced that, while the German results 
display a marked tendency toward ex- 
tremism on the part of the people, the 
French, on the contrary, indicate a distinct 


desire for moderation and peace. While 
the Ruhr policy initiated by M. Poincaré 
cannot, regardless of who may head the 
next government, undergo any marked al- 
teration at the moment, there seems to be 
little doubt that the Dawes report will 
have a definite chance of acceptance by 
the French, and that the possibility of 
close and amicable relations with the Brit- 
ish Government in matters of international 
policy are much enhanced. Whether, 
with the disappearance of a hated figure- 
head from the French scene, the German 
people will incline toward a sweet reason- 
ableness remains to be seen. 


THE BRITISH BUDGET 


ee upon the assembly of 
Parliament, at the end of April, the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Philip Snowden, presented his first 
budget. The chancellor’s speech took up 
an hour and three quarters and was gener- 
ally considered to have been one of the 
ablest of its kind delivered in the House 
of Commons. 

The proposals formulated into three 
groups—an attempt to realize the Radical 
conception of a free breakfast table, the 
declaration of war upon imperial prefer- 
ence, and an appeal to the business com- 
munity via the abolition of the corpora- 
tion profits tax. Briefly stated, the prin- 
cipal changes advocated were: 

Corporation profits tax: To be repealed 
as regards profits arising after June 30, 
1924. 

Inhabited house duty: To be repealed 
from the beginning of the year of assess- 
ment, 1924-25. 

Customs and excise, duties reduced: 
Tea from 8d. to 4d. per pound; cocoa and 
coffee, from 28s. to 14s. per ewt.; chicory, 
26s. 6d. to 13s. 3d. per cwt.; sugar (over 
98° polarization), 25s. 8d. to 11s. 8d. per 
ewt.; dried fruits, 10s. 6d. to Ys. per ewt. 

Entertainments duty repealed on tickets 
up to the value of 6d. and reduced on 
tickets from 7d. to 1s. 3d. 

Import duty on films, clocks and 
watches, motor cars, motor cycles and ac- 
cessories, musical instruments and acces- 
sories, to be repealed on August 1. 

Table water duties to be repealed. 

Motor vehicle duties: Reduced rates for 
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yearly licenses taken out after February 1 
and for quarterly licenses. 

Telephone rates: From July 1 next, 
local calls reduced from 114d. to 1d. (5 
miles), and from 24d. to 2d. (5 to 74 
miles). Discount of 5 per cent on calls 
in excess of 2,000 per annum abolished. 
Further reductions in long-distance calls 
and removal charges. 

The final balance-sheet for 1924-25, 
after the alterations proposed by the chan- 
cellor, is as follows: 


Estimated Revenue 





In pounds 
sterling. 
CAROIES 6c dicndesicccdeccescoes 101,800,000 
TIERS cone cectececsccceeeweoess 135,900,000 
Total customs and excise...... 237,700,000 
Motor vehicle duties..........- 15,600,000 
Estate, etc., duties..........+6. 56,000,000 
— a rere error 21,000,000 
Land tax, house duty, and min- 
eral rights duty.......se.eees 
FRComRe FAK. c ccccncccccvcvccce 
Supertax ......ccccccccecccces 
Excess-profits duty 
Corporation profits tax......... 20,000,000 
Total inland revenue....... 432,250,000 


Totai receipts from taxes... 685,550,000 


PRE cccutesderadseaandese 53,500,000 
Crewe MWREB..ccccesccesscocecs 900,000 
Interest on sundry loans....... 12,250,000 
Miscellaneous : 
Ordinary receipts..........ee+. 11,850,000 
Special receipts.......ccccccees 30,000,000 
Total receipts from non-tax 
FOVOMUC ceccccccccecocces 108,500,000 
Total revenue.......cccces 794,050,000 


Estimated Expenditure 


Consolidated Fund Services: 


National debt services......... 850,000,000 
Payments for Northern Ireland 


residuary share, etc.........- 8,500,000 
kerr rer 15,000,000 
Payments of local taxation ac- 

PE, GR cn cccnasannetsenun 13,150,000 
Land settlement..........eesee 750,000 
Other consolidated fund services 2,440,000 

Total consolidated fund 
RONEN cdn0skndcesenss 384,840,000 


Supply Services: 


BD iv inubssdesasndsdnnaedaes 45,000,000 
PUAUT 00d0ccccccenssesssecccese 55,800,000 
Ce ee eee en 14,511,000 
Cee Mig acts ntnctecencse 227,573,000 
Customs and excise and inland 
revenue departments......... 11,221,000 
Post-office services..........s.- 51,081,000 
Total supply services...... 405,186,000 
Total expenditure.............. 790,026,000 
Expenditure chargeable against 
“a  e 8,577,000 


Referring to the question of debt, Mr. 
Snowden estimated, in the course of his 
speech, the reduction of internal debt 
since December, 1919, at four hundred 
million sterling, the total reduction within 
the last six years being over six hundred 
and fifty million sterling, or more than 
the British pre-war debt. 

The most controversial proposal was 
undoubtedly that covering the abolition 
of the McKenna duties. The attack upon 
imperial preference was also considered by 
certain circles of British opinion to be a 
serious blow to British progress. 


THE LATEST CENSUS IN INDIA 


HE total population of India in 1921, 

according to the decennial census 
taken in that year, compilation of which 
has just been completed, was 318,943,000, 
of which 247,003,000 belonged to British 
India and 71,940,000 to the Indian native 
States. In British India there were 126,- 
872,000 males and 120,131,000 females. 
Due mainly to the stimulus of the war in 
developing India’s industries, the urban 
population increased from 29,748,000 in 
1911 to 32,475,000 in 1921, or 10.2 per 
cent. With the exception of the large 
seaports, however, and a few industrial 
centers, the Indian cities are generally 
small compared with Western cities, the 
average population approximating 14,000 
for all India, while the population of the 
villages averages 417. 

The outstanding feature of the 1921 
census was the small increase of 1.2 per 
cent shown in the actual population as 
compared with more than 7 per cent for 
1911. The main cause for the difference 
was the influenza epidemic of 1918-19, in 
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which more than 12,000,000 of the In- 
dians perished. 

In 1921 the number of literates in In- 
dia had advanced by 22 per cent, to 22,- 
600,000—a noteworthy fact when com- 
pared with the increase of only 1.2 per 
cent in the population for the 10-year 
period. Excluding children under 5 years, 
8.2 per cent of the population are able to 
write and read the reply to a simple letter. 
No social difficulties have ever prevented 
the Indian men from securing an educa- 
tion, but, with the exception of Burma, 
Indian women have been hampered in this 
respect. Foreign standards and ideals 
have been influencing the men of the 
communities, however, to the extent that, 
from 10 years upwards, 23 females per 
1,000 were reported in 1921 as being able 
to read and write, or 10 per cent more 
than 10 years earlier. 
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Another important social change result- 
ing from foreign contacts is the reduction 
in the number of child marriages. The 
1881 census showed that 4.8 per cent of 
the females in India between the ages of 
10 and 15 were unmarried, compared with 
6 per cent in 1921, while the ratio of the 
unmarried between 5 and 10 years had 
advanced from 8.7 per cent in 1911 to 
slightly over 9 per cent in 1921. 

Minor languages and dialects, of which 
there are nearly 100 in the country, are 
being displaced by the stronger and more 
developed tongues. Moreover, as the ne- 
cessity for some common medium of inter- 
course becomes more evident in Indian 
circles, tribal languages are giving way to 
a form of bilingualism in north and cen- 
tral India especially, where there is a 
common element in the main languages. 


OF THE UNION 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL 


R. HILL, President of the National 

Association for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, speaking in Washington at the 
recent annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion, expressed himself as follows: 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


It seems appropriate that at this our 
annual meeting we should at least briefly 
take into consideration the state of the 
Union. In order to give others an oppor- 
tunity to express their views, I shall con- 
fine my own remarks to narrow limits. 

Whatever our personal opinions or party 
attachments may be, I think we shall all 
be in accord in the statement that the 
situation of our country in regard to the 
execution of law, the security of our con- 
stitutional guarantees, and public confi- 
dence in the integrity and trustworthiness 
of government is one of extreme gravity. 
Never, in a time of profound peace, has 
there been such cause for disquietude. 

In order to measure the character and 
the extent of this disquietude, it is desir- 
able to recall some of the principles in- 
tended to be embodied in our political 
institutions and to inquire how far these 


principles are still respected and how far 
they have been obscured or apparently 
rejected. 

It is, I believe, beyond dispute that the 
founders of our government intended it to 
be one of specifically delegated powers, and 
that there are, therefore, certain limits to 
its legitimate activity. It is with surprise 
and distrust, therefore, that we perceive 
in the assumptions of the Federal Govern- 
ment a claim to the prerogative of com- 
plete sovereignty—displayed, for example, 
in the practice of taking and expending 
the money of the people for any purpose 
that may seem good in the eyes of Con- 
gress, with little or no regard for the 
limitations under which this power has 
been delegated. 

It is equally clear that there was de- 
signed to be a division of powers, not only 
between the branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but between that Government 
and the States, to which and to the people 
all powers not delegated to the Federal 
Government were reserved. It is sympto- 
matic of a revolutionary process when this 
definition of the spheres of action is ob- 
literated by encroachments between the 
branches of government and by a disposi- 
tion to expand and extend the powers of 
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the Federal Government over matters re- 
served to the States, and even to penetrate 
to the inmost personal affairs of the in- 
dividual citizens. 

When account is taken of the vast extent 
of territory and wide diversity of social 
and economic conditions in the United 
States, it should be evident to every 
thoughtful mind that laws made in Wash- 
ington affecting the diversified life of the 
people in these various and unequal cir- 
cumstances will not produce equal benefits 
or receive equal respect in all parts of the 
Union, and that there is grave danger of 
a mental revolt against the authority of 
all law when efforts are made to enforce 
enactments that do not receive the support 
of the citizens. To this must be added the 
obvious injustice of taxing heavily the citi- 
zens of one part of the country that has 
never received federal aid for the benefit 
of other and remote parts made the bene- 
ficiaries of special public appropriations. 

The possible consequences of such poli- 
cies as are here described are aggravated 
by the method by which such appropria- 
tions are secured. Among the evils that 
have arisen in our political development 
is the tendency to substitute direct for 
representative government—a procedure 
which must eventually have the effect, if, 
indeed, it is not intended to do so, of de- 
stroying responsible representative gov- 
ernment altogether. 

The distinction between representative 
and direct government should be kept 
clearly in mind. The representative sys- 
tem involves the choice of competent per- 
sons to exercise the delegated powers of 
government, upon the assumption that 
they will represent, not the interests of 
classes and sections of the country, but 
the country as a whole, in the sense that 
their powers shall be employed under the 
Constitution for the accomplishment of 
the ends of government as set forth in the 
preamble of the Constitution, which they 
solemnly swear to uphold. It is implied 
that these officers shall be chosen for this 
purpose by the electors because they pos- 
sess the personal competency to fill the 
offices to which they are elected and will 
on this ground enjoy the confidence of the 
electorate. 

Direct government, on the contrary, re- 
jects representative government in the 


sense here defined, and in its place ap- 
proaches the elected officers of government 
with pleas, mandates, and menaces, di- 
recting them to take this or that action, 
not because these officers think it wise or 
just, but because if they fail to act as 
directed by the groups that thus approach 
them, these groups will be opposed to 
them and will favor others who will carry 
out their will. 

Briefly stated, direct government is an 
expression of will rather than of reason on 
the part of a group, or bloc, of interested 
persons, who demand that their will be 
executed. Such groups, or blocs, are 
usually minorities—sometimes compara- 
tively small minorities—but appear potent 
and command attention by their persist- 
ence, their vociferation, and their im- 
plied, if not open, threats. Legislation 
under this influence is virtually always 
minority legislation, so far as the elec- 
torate is concerned; and yet it may seem 
majority legislation when a majority of 
the representatives of the people holding 
the powers of government are swayed or 
intimidated by such groups, or blocy. 

It must, of course, be conceded that the 
temptation to yield to the demands of 
these blocs is very strong, for they often 
hold the balance of power in the commu- 
nities where the representatives of the 
people derive their title to office, and can 
therefore prevent re-election. This would 
not be the case if the entire electorate 
would interest itself in the questions at 
issue ; but, unfortunately, the blocs always 
represent an interest, material or senti- 
mental, and this unites them and gives 
them their strength. 

It requires but little reflection to per- 
ceive what would happen if this system of 
direct action should supersede the repre- 
sentative system. All responsibility for 
public action would then disappear; for 
these minority blocs, by collusion and 
trading, would make the law and ulti- 
mately destroy the Constitution. Each 
would favor the project of another, or sev- 
eral others, in exchange for support, and 
we should have that form of government 
by transaction which has made the parlia- 
mentary system odious in other countries 
and has so often compelled a resort to a 
dictatorship to break it up and abolish it. 
Surely, it would be a dismal prospect for 
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our country if we should be compelled to 
pass through such a series of disasters. 

I have touched but superficially upon 
some of the tendencies that are in action 
at the present time. There are others that 
fill us with alternate dismay and disgust. 
What clear-headed, self-respecting, and 
independent gentleman (I use the word in 
Sir Philip Sydney’s meaning, of one “pos- 
sessing high thoughts seated in a heart of 
courtesy”) could desire to accept a public 
office in the United States, except from a 
sense of public duty and in a spirit of sac- 
rifice ? 

I leave to others here such comments as 
they may be moved to make. As to our 
association, I believe no member of it can 
fail to realize its great field of usefulness 
or be wholly oblivious of what it has al- 
ready accomplished in its quiet, educa- 
tional way, or feel anything short of pride 
in his or her connection with it. Cer- 
tainly, we who for more than ten years 
have devoted our thought and our time to 
it, without other reward than the realiza- 
tion of its growth and results, are happy 
in the reflection that we have had this 
privilege, and have no regret except that 
its work and influence have not been more 
extended than they have been. We thank 
all our colleagues and associates for their 
loyal aid. We have never given direct 
government the sanction of our example. 
We have never gone to Congress to favor 
or to oppose any bill. We have never rep- 
resented or supported any private interest. 
We have never taken any one’s money ex- 
cept for the educational work we have 
undertaken. 

We have before us a vast field of activ- 
ity—a field greater than our strength and 
our resources enable us adequately to till. 
Twenty-eight States have made instruc- 
tion regarding the Constitution compul- 
sory in the schools. What kind of instruc- 
tion is it to be? Will it be simply an 
analysis of the framework of government, 
a mere mechanical instruction, or will it 
be vital and inspiring? Will it convey 
and impress what the Constitution of the 
United States has done for the growth 
and prosperity of our country, what it 
means to us today, and, above all, what 
the undermining and destruction of it 
would mean for the future? Will it take 
up and explain the value of the guarantees 
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of immunity, the security of person and 
property, the function of the judiciary in 
applying the Constitution as a funda- 
mental law? Will it expose the fallacies 
and the consequences of the attacks on the 
Supreme Court, the keystone of the whole 
system of constitutional government? 

In order that the teachers who will im- 
part this instruction may be well informed 
on these subjects, I could wish that every 
one of them should receive gratuitously 
our literature and a free copy every year 
of the Constitutional Review. I can think 
of no way in which our work could be 
more usefully extended. Can any of our 
members suggest means by which such a 
result could be accomplished ? 


THE TWENTY-SECOND CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
neve Interparliamentary Council an- 
nounces that the Twenty-second Con- 

ference of the Interparliamentary Union 
is to be held at Berne and Geneva, 
Switzerland, from Friday, 22d, to Thurs- 
day, 28th of August, 1924. This con- 
ference has been made possible upon the 
invitation of the Swiss group of the Union, 
extended at Basle on April 5. It is an- 
nounced that the sittings on Friday, 22d; 
Saturday, 23d; Monday, 25th, and Tues- 
day, 26th of August, will take place at 
Berne, in the hall of the Conseil National, 
in the Palais Fédéral. Wednesday will be 
devoted to an excursion from Berne to 
Geneva and to a visit to the General Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations and to 
the International Labor Office. On Thurs- 
day, August 28, the last sittings of the con- 
ference will be held in the Salle de la Ré- 
formation, the seat of the annual assem- 
blies of the League of Nations. 

The inaugural meeting will take place 
on Friday, August 22, at 10 o’clock. 

The provisional program is announced 
as follows: 


1. Election of the President and of the 
Bureau of the Conference. 
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2. Amendment to Articles 3 and 10 of 
the statutes of the Union. Draft regula- 
tions for the Interparliamentary Con- 
ferences. 

Rapporteur: M. Henri La Fontaine, 
Vice-President of the Belgian Senate, 
president of the Belgian group, in the 
name of the drafting committee. 

3. Report from the bureau on the ac- 
tivity of the Council since the last confer- 
ence and annual administrative report 
from the secretary general. 

a. Financial situation of the Union. 

Rapporteur: Baron Adelswerd, Senator, 
former Minister of Finance, president of 
the Swedish group and of the Interparlia- 
mentary Council. 

b. General debate on the report of the 
bureau, in accordance with Article 8 of 
the draft regulations for interparlia- 
mentary conferences. 

M. Theodore E. Burton, Member of the 
Congress of the United States of America, 
member of the executive committee, will 
be asked to present the report and open 
the general debate. 

4. Parliamentary control of foreign 
policy. 

Rapporteurs on behalf of the permanent 
committee for the study of juridical ques- 
tions: M. J. L. Mowinckel, deputy, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and of Com- 
merce, president of the Norwegian group, 
and Prof. Walther Schiicking, member of 
the Reichstag, president of the German 
group. 

M. Mowinckel will deal with the po- 
litical aspect of the question, M. Schiick- 
ing with its juridical aspect. 

5. Colonial mandates and the League 
of Nations. 

Rapporteur: M. Marius Moutet, deputy 
(France), in the name of the permanent 
committee for the study of ethnic and co- 
lonial questions. 

6. Economic and financial questions. 

Reports from the permanent study com- 
mittee. 

a. The committee, at its meeting at 
Basle, appointed a subcommittee of six 
members to follow the development of 
the problem of reparations and to nomi- 
nate two rapporteurs, one to be proposed 
by the British group, and to represent 
the point of view of the creditor nations, 
the other to be Baron Joseph Szterenyi 
(Hungary), former Minister of Com- 
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merce, who will represent the debtor na- 
tions. 

b. The economic solidarity of the world 
and international traffic. 

Rapporteur: Baron Joseph Szterenyi 
(Hungary). 

%. Problems of social policy. 

a. Immigration. 

Rapporteur: M. Fernand Merlin, sena- 
tor, vice-president of the French group, 
member of the executive committee. 

b. Emigration. 

Rapporteur: A member to be nominated 
by the Swiss group. 

8. Reduction of armaments. 

Owing to unforeseen circumstances, the 
special committee instituted in accord- 
ance with a decision of the Copenhagen 
Conference has not yet met. It will be 
convened in the course of the spring to 
draw up the proposals to be submitted to 
the conference and will then nominate 
one or several rapporteurs. 

9. Communication of the names of the 
delegates of the groups to the Interparlia- 
mentary Council from the XXIId to the 
XXIIId Conference. 

According to Article 12 of the statutes 
of the Union, two delegates to the Coun- 
cil are nominated by each group at least a 
month before the opening of the con- 
ference. Such nominations are commu- 
nicated to the Interparliamentary Bureau 
and by the latter to the conference. 

10. Election of a member of the execu- 
tive committee to take the place of Mr. 
Theodore E. Burton (United States of 
America), the retiring member. 

According to Article 16 of the statutes, 
the retiring member is not eligible for re- 
election and his place must be taken by a 
member belonging to another group. 

Whereas up to the present the Inter- 
parliamentary conferences have had an 
average duration of three days only, this 
year’s meeting will extend over seven 
whole days, five of which will be devoted 
to the questions entered in the agenda. 
This increase in the duration of the con- 
ference seemed necessary to the Council 
in order that the important questions put 
before the members might be dealt with 
as thoroughly as possible. On the other 
hand, it became necessary to prepare a 
fixed time-table of the debates, for the 
information of those members who would 
be unable to stay for the whole conference. 
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By consulting the time-table given below, 
every member will be able to ascertain on 
which days the discussions in which he 
is most interested will take place. 

The program at Berne will be as fol- 
lows: 


Friday, August 22—Morning—Open- 
ing of the conference; revision of the 
statutes; regulations for Interparliament- 
ary conferences; financial situation of the 
Union. 

Afternoon—Report from the bureau 
and general debate. 

Saturday, August 23—Continuation 
and conclusion of the general debate. 

Monday, August 25—Parliamentary 
control of foreign policy; colonial man- 
dates. 

Tuesday, August 26—Economic ques- 
tions; problems of social policy. 

Wednesday, August 27—Excursion to 
Geneva; visit to international institu- 


tions. 


The program at Geneva, Thursday, 
August 28, will deal with the reduction 
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of armaments. This will be the final ses- 
sion of the conference. 

All of the other groups of the Union 
will welcome this gracious invitation from 
their brethren of the Swiss Parliament, 
especially in light of the economic depres- 
sion, which is particularly severe in Swit- 
zerland at the present. We understand 
that the following members of the Ameri- 
can group are planning to attend the con- 
ference: Senator Wm. B. McKinley, of 
Illinois, president of the group; Senator 
Joe Robinson, of Arkansas; Senator 
George H. Moses, of New Hampshire; 
Senator W. H. King, of Utah; Senator 
G. W. Norris, of Nebraska; Senator W. 
L. Jones, of Washington; Representatives 
Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio; Andrew J. 
Montague, of Virginia; Tom Connally, 
of Texas; John Jacob Rogers, of Massa- 
chusetts; J. Charles Linthicum, of Mary- 
land; Henry Allen Cooper, of Wisconsin ; 
and W. H. Temple, of Pennsylvania. 
Executive Secretary Arthur Deerin Call 
is planning also to be present. 


PROFESSOR QUIDDE’S ARREST 


By Dr. HANS WEHBERG 


HE Germany of Emperor William 

had no understanding of the peace 
movement. As a consequence of Hegel’s 
idea of power, many adhered to the prin- 
ciple of maintaining peace by a powerful 
army, having no confidence in the progress 
of the arbitration movement. The atti- 
tude of Germany at The Hague peace 
conferences is well known. As has been 
stated by Professor Schiicking in the 
Reichstag, Germany during the pre-war 
period refused the offer of not less than 
thirteen States to enter into arbitration 
treaties. 

Now, recently, the news was spread all 
over the world that Professor Quidde, the 
leader of the German peace movement, 
had been arrested. This might well lead 
to the belief that the peace movement in 
Germany is exposed to worse persecution 
now than it was before the war. There- 


fore it seems advisable to report the de- 
tails of Professor Quidde’s arrest. 


The German Peace Society, with Pro- 
fessor Quidde at its head, has been waging 
for some time a determined fight against 
the recruiting of volunteers into unlawful 
military organizations which are forbid- 
den under the Versailles Treaty. The 
German pacifists do not believe that these 
organizations may lead to war, for Ger- 
many has no weapons. But the German 
Peace Society wishes that Germany may 
unconditionally adhere to its obligations, 
as stipulated in the international treaties, 
and is convinced that such unlawful ac- 
tions might furnish France with the pre- 
text for further measures that would en- 
danger the consolidation of Europe and 
especially the entrance of Germany into 
the League of Nations. The German 
pacifists do not think that the German 
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Government supports these unlawful or- 
ganizations. They wish, however, that the 
government should be opposed to the for- 
mation of these unlawful organizations 
more energetically than before. 

For this purpose Professor Quidde, in 
the name of the German Central Peace 
Union (Friedenskartell), the union of all 
German peace organizations, had written 
to the chief of the German army, von 
Seeckt, asking him for information con- 
cerning the attitude of the highest mili- 
tary power toward this question. On Jan- 
uary 9, 1924, von Seeckt answered, as 
follows: 

“The views of international pacifism are 
per se difficult to understand for a nation 
that is internationally ill-treated as the Ger- 
man. However, if there are Germans who, 
after the experience of the Ruhr invasion 
and at a time when France daily violates 
the Versailles Treaty, advocates the execu- 
tion of this treaty in the interest of the 
French, then this must be called the climax 
of national worthlessness. Furthermore, I 
wish to notify you that, in case of a public 
discussion of the questions mentioned in 
your letter, I shall proceed against you with 
all the means of military dictatorship, en- 
tirely independent of a civil suit for high 
treason.” 


Thereupon, on March 10, 1924, Pro- 
fessor Quidde, in the World on Monday 
(edited by Helmuth von Gerlach), pub- 
lished an article entitled “The Danger of 
the Hour,” which expressed these fears of 
the pacifists and asked the German Reich- 
stag quickly to intercede in the matter. 
This article was very much discussed, but 
Professor Quidde was not prosecuted from 
Berlin, where it had been published. But 
on March 16, 1924, he was arrested dur- 
ing a sojourn in Munich and thrown into 
prison. Bavaria’s competence was based 
upon the fact that Professor Quidde had 
sent the article from Munich to some 
friends abroad. The public prosecution 
asserted that Professor Quidde had aided 
and abetted a foreign power by calling the 
attention of Germany’s enemies in the 
treaty to alleged violations of the peace 
treaty. The accusation was based upon a 
special Bavarian ordinance, according to 
which the giving of aid to a foreign power 
was aes by death or life imprison- 
ment. 
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Hence it is clear that the legal pro- 
ceedings against Professor Quidde were 
started by Bavaria exclusively, and that 
the German Government, as such, can in 
no way be held responsible for the arrest. 

Quidde’s arrest created a great sensa- 
tion everywhere in Germany—nay, every- 
where in Europe. The nationalistic cir- 
cles in Germany hailed the proceedings 
against Professor Quidde and demanded 
that there should be enough courage to 
punish the high treason of the German 
pacifists. The German Peace Society im- 
mediately asked the German Government 
for Professor Quidde’s release. Quidde’s 
release is principally due to the work of 
Professor Schiicking, a close personal 
friend of Quidde. He wrote in the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt as follows: 

“The affair has an immense international 
importance. The whole world will say that 
it showed the spirit extant in Germany, in- 
asmuch as an attempt was being made to 
have the leader of the German peace move- 
ment, who was backed by twenty-one or- 
ganizations, disappear behind prison walls. 
France will derive from it new demands for 
guarantees and increased military control. 
Prominent members of the English Cabinet, 
with whom Quidde kept in friendly relations, 
will turn their backs on Germany; in short, 
the effect will be a catastrophe. It must be 
considered what a prominent position Quidde 
occupies in the international world. 

“Of course, the proceedings were started 
by the Munich authorities, who, due to the 
present military dictatorship in Bavaria, are 
competent in affairs of high treason. It 
seems necessary that this fact should be es- 
tablished in Germany, as well as abroad, by 
a declaration of the entire national govern- 
ment. But that is not sufficient; every legal 
step must be taken to show the Munich au- 
thorities how greatly they damage the inter- 
ests of the country by their procedure against 
such an honorable man, in order that the 
proceedings be stopped immediately. , 

“It is most distressing to be obliged to say 
that there is no silliness that is not com- 
mitted in Germany, and that the German 
people are being weakened more and more, 
not by the prosecution of an inexorable 
enemy, but by their own foolishness.” 


As a matter of fact, Professor Quidde 
was released from prison, after a 6-day 
imprisonment, on March 22, the day of 
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his 66th anniversary. Three days later 
the case was handed to the Supreme Court 
in Leipzig. By eliminating the Bavarian 
courts, the great danger which was threat- 
ening Professor Quidde has been removed. 
Let us hope that the proceedings will soon 
be stopped altogether. 

As a consequence of Quidde’s arrest, it 
is easy to make the statement that Ger- 
many is still hostile to the peace move- 
ment. But, to be just, one must consider 
how strongly the German people feel to 
have been deceived by the severe Peace of 
Versailles. As soon as a practicable rep- 
aration plan is devised; as soon as others, 
as well as Germany, are disarmed and the 
promise of “general” disarmament kept, 
then the sentiment in Germany will 
change, and the German people who—un- 
fortunately too late—saw in Wilson the 
prophet of a better time, will co-operate 
in the development of international law 
and in safeguarding peace. 

We are justified in this hope when we 
consider how much German pacifism has 
gained in strength in spite of the unfav- 
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orable conditions after the World War. 
Since the end of the war the membership 
of the German Peace Society has in- 
creased from 6,000 to 19,000, that of the 
local branch from 50 to 157. Formerly 
there were two exclusively pacifistic jour- 
nals, the Vélkerfrieden (edited by Um- 
frid) and the Friedenswarte (edited by 
Alfred H. Freid). Today there are, be- 
sides the Friedenswarte, two great pac- 
ifistic weeklies, Die Menschhett and Der 
Paztfist, besides a number of smaller peri- 
odicals. For the first time an attempt is 
going to be made this year to invite a 
world peace congress to Berlin. Thus the 
German pacifism is extremely active. 
Whether it will be able to show great suc- 
cess depends upon the political situation. 
The next German elections, on May 5, 
1924, will probably bring an increase in 
nationalistic circles. But we hope that 
after that, under the impression of favor- 
able reparation negotiations, the German 
people will definitely get rid of the na- 
tionalistic elements. 


THE WORLD* 


By LEO PASVOLSKY 


1. The Russian Situation 


HE outstanding factor of the present 

situation in Russia is that country’s 
international trade and financial position. 
A decade of war and communistic experi- 
mentation has reduced Russia to a sorry 
plight. Agriculture, industry, trade, and 
finance have all suffered in this welter of 
disorganization, and the hope of recovery 
lies along the lines of reviving all of these 
phases of the country’s economic life. It 
may be considered as axiomatic that the 
speed of this recovery will depend upon 
the availability of foreign assistance. 
Hence the special emphasis that exists to- 
day upon Russia’s relations with the rest 
of the world. 

The present situation in Russia is not 
unlike the conditions which confronted 
her thirty years ago, on the threshold of 
her development as a modern economic 
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power. In the early nineties of the past 
century the threat of international bank- 
ruptcy hung over Russia. A series of dis- 
astrous crops, coupled with a fall in the 
world prices of Russia’s principal exports, 
cereals, played havoc with the Russian 
trade balance, which had been quite favor- 
able for some years theretofore. As a re- 
sult of this, Russia found it extremely 
difficult to meet payments on her foreign 
obligations, accumulated through genera- 
tions’ past borrowings. 

This problem of foreign payments was 
the most acute and immediate of the prob- 
lems then confronting Russia, but it was 
only one of several important and difficult 
problems. The budgetary system of the 
country was far from satisfactory. The 
currency of Russia had not yet been put 
on a sound gold basis, although prepara- 
tion for the establishment of a gold stand- 
ard had been going on for many years be- 
fore that. Her industrial development 
had just begun, and both transportation 
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and the manufacturing industries were 
woefully insufficient for the needs of the 
country. Lack of transportation also re- 
tarded very considerably the agricultural 
development of Russia. 


With these four inextricably related 
problems confronting them, the Russian 
statesmen of the time were forced to a 
realization that the only thing which 
would save Russia from international 
bankruptcy and from prolonged internal 
difficulties was an economic development 
along modern lines. It was out of the 
adverse conditions created by the situation 
which rose before Russia in the early nine- 
ties that really grew the Russian indus- 
trial revolution. All four of the problems 
enumerated above required immediate and 
close attention, and it was perfectly clear 
that without financial assistance from 
abroad no solution of them could be un- 
dertaken. Russia went to foreign money 
markets, and she succeeded, during the 
years that intervened between the crisis of 
the early nineties and the outbreak of the 
war, in laying the foundations of an eco- 
nomic development. The gold standard 
was introduced in 1897. Industry and 
agriculture were expanded quite markedly. 
The budget was balanced, though not until 
shortly before the war. But the problem 
of foreign payments proved to be the most 
difficult of solution. Throughout the 
twenty-year period immediately preceding 
the war, it was only on rare occasions that 
the Russian balance of payments could be 
handled without recourse to new foreign 
borrowings. 


The war and the revolution have shat- 
tered even these inadequate foundations, 
which had been laid with tremendous diffi- 
culties and with the aid of enormous loans 
from abroad during the two decades prior 
to the war. Today Russia faces once more 
the four intimately related problems which 
confronted her thirty years ago, only now 
the solution of these problems is vastly 
more difficult than it ever was before. 
The gold reserves, accumulated with great 
difficulty and maintained with utmost 
zeal, have been practically dissipated dur- 
ing the stormy years of the past decade. 
In order to establish a sound currency 
backed by a sufficient metallic reserve, it 
becomes again necessary for Russia to seek 
gold outside the couatry. 
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The industrial equipment of the coun- 
try and its system of transportation are in 
a state of such disorganization that their 
rehabilitation in the near future is incon- 
ceivable without large imports for recon- 
struction purposes. The budgetary situ- 
ation must necessarily depend upon the 
solution of the currency problem and upon 
the rehabilitation of the economic appa- 
ratus of the country, and the problem of 
foreign payments is rendered infinitely 
more difficult than ever in Russian history 
by the fact that the war has nearly doubled 
Russia’s foreign obligations, and if inter- 
est payments on these obligations are to 
be met, the foreign trade of Russia must 
undergo an expansion considerably beyond 
its pre-war dimensions. 

The Russian situation, then, in its eco- 
nomic aspects is a problem which requires 
internal rehabilitation through assistance 
from abroad. The purely economic as- 
pects of the present Russian situation are, 
however, rendered vastly more difficult 
and complicated by the political factors 
which characterize Russia today. It is 
not a part of my purpose to deal with 
these political factors, though I realize 
that a return to political sanity is Russia’s 
first requirement. But it is safe to assume 
that at some time or other there will be 
re-established in Russia the principles 
which govern sound business intercourse 
among men and nations. My present ob- 
ject consists ta pointing out what is in- 
volved in Russian recovery from the point 
of view of that country’s economic rehab- 
ilitation. This problem of Russia’s re- 
habilitation is of primary interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic, though, as we shall 
see below, the countries of Europe are 
much more intimately concerned with it 
than the United States. 


2. The Problem of Russia’s Economic 
Rehabilitation 

Just before the war, Russian agricul- 
tural production was sufficient to provide 
a subsistence minimum for the Russian 
population and to allow from 12 to 15 per 
cent of the total production to be placed 
across the frontiers in the form of exports. 
With regard to manufactured goods, Rus- 
sia was not self-sufficient, but she was 
able, just before the war, to supply herself 
with about five-sixths of her total require- 
ments, the other one-sixth being imported 
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from abroad. She also had to import 
from abroad considerable amounts of raw 
materials and semi-manufactured goods. 
In this manner it was possible for Russia 
to maintain a standard of living for her 
population which was represented by a per 
capita national income of about $50—the 
lowest standard of living of any modern 
power. 

Russia’s immediate problem is to restore 
the country at least to its pre-war scale of 
economic operations in order that at least 
this low standard of living may become 
re-established. Unaided from abroad, 
Russia may be able to restore very slowly 
and with very great difficulty some of her 
lost productivity, but it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that she should be able in the near 
future to return even to the low scale of 
production that she had before the war. 
It is only by means of assistance from 
abroad that Russia may again become re- 
established as an economic power. 

Russia’s problem of economic recovery 
consists primarily in her ability to com- 
mand sufficient foreign credits to make the 
purchases which are necessary for her eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. She has to purchase 
abroad large quantities of gold in order to 
re-establish her monetary system. She 
has to purchase large amounts of machin- 
ery and raw materials in order to rebuild 
her industrial system and her transporta- 
tion. Her exports for years to come, in 
view of the deficient state of her national 
production, are likely to be much too small 
to provide the means necessary for these 
purchases. The remainder of these means 
she has to acquire by way of foreign loans. 

Thus Russia stands in need of large 
purchases in the world markets, and on 
the face of it the situation means that 
there are opportunities for making large 
sales to Russia. But this situation is only 
apparent. There hangs over the resump- 
tion of Russia’s credit relation with the 
rest of the world the crushing heritage of 
huge past obligations—for the moment 
repudiated by the existing régime in Rus- 
sia, but existing in the minds of her cred- 
itors, nevertheless. Russia’s principal 


creditors happen to be also among the 
principal purchasers of her exports and 
sellers of her imports. They find them- 
selves today in the position of being 
anxious to sell goods to Russia in order to 


provide work for their own industries, and 
at the same time of desiring to collect 
from Russia the debts which that country 
had contracted in past generations. 

Russia can normally purchase goods in 
the world markets and pay her interna- 
tional debts only if she has large enough 
exports to provide her with the necessary 
means of payment. She can export goods 
only if her national production is rehabil- 
itated. She can rehabilitate her national 
production only if she has outside assist- 
ance for reconstruction. But what are the 
probabilities of her paying capacity, even 
if she succeeds by means of foreign loans 
in restoring her pre-war scale of economic 
operations ? 

A study of the problem we have made 
at the Institute of Economics shows that, 
restored to her pre-war scale of operations, 
Russia can have an export capacity of 
about 1,725 million gold rubles annually. 
But, in order to maintain production at a 
level which will permit the re-establish- 
ment in Russia of at least the low standard 
of living existing before the war and of 
putting across the frontiers the above 
amount of exports, it is necessary for 
Russia to have normal annual (visible and 
invisible) imports equal to at least 1,620 
million gold rubles. This would leave a 
balance of trade in favor of Russia of a 
little over 100 million rubles a year; and 
this favorable balance of about 100 million 
rubles is a truly cardinal fact in any ap- 
praisal of the Russian situation. These 
100 million rubles are all that Russia has 
to show as a probable paying capacity, fol- 
lowing her reconstruction. These 100 
million rubles are the sole actual interna- 
tional revenue against which the interest 
payments on her past obligations, as well 
as on her reconstruction loans, can be 
drawn. We estimate that the interest pay- 
ments on war and pre-war obligations, 
public and private, amount to at least 720 
million rubles. The significance of these 
two figures—100 million rubles as a prob- 
able paying capacity and 720 million ru- 
bles as the already-existing claim on Rus- 
sia’s international revenues—cannot be 
overestimated. 

A favorable balance of trade amounting 
to about 100 million rubles is sufficient to 
provide interest payments on reconstruc- 
tion loans amounting to not more than 
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1,400,000,000 gold rubles. If we assume 
that reconstruction loans of that amount 
can be obtained, and that they would be 
sufficient to restore Russia to her pre-war 
scale of economic operations and give her 
a favorable balance of 100 million rubles, 
then it is clear that only an expansion of 
Russia’s production and exports beyond 
the pre-war scale will enable Russia to 
meet any payments on any of her existing 
foreign obligations. Such an expansion 
involves more than merely increased pro- 
ductivity in Russia. It means also find- 
ing markets for her increasing exportable 
surplus. These markets lie necessarily in 
the countries of Europe to the west of 
Russia’s frontier. 

It would be idle to speculate on the pos- 
sibilities of Russia’s development as an 
industrial power with an exportable sur- 
plus of finished products. Russia will for 
generations to come remain essentially a 
country with agricultural exportable sur- 
plus. These foodstuffs and agricultural 
raw materials which are Russia’s contribu- 
tion to the world trade were needed before 
the war only in the countries of western, 
and particularly central, Europe. They 
are needed now, and will be needed for 
generations to come, only in these same 
countries. Before the war these countries 
purchased fully 90 per cent of Russia’s 
total exports. 

This means that if Russia’s paying ca- 
pacity is to increase through the expansion 
of exports the purchasing power of west- 
ern, and particularly central, Europe must 
be not only restored to its pre-war dimen- 
sions, but must expand beyond them, or, 
as an alternative, that their purchases of 
these same agricultural products must be 
curtailed in other parts of the world. 


3. The Dilemma of the European Powers 


Without attempting to peer too much 
into the future, it is quite apparent that, 
even as far as the present situation is con- 
cerned, the European powers face a seri- 
ous dilemma in their dealings with Russia. 
They are most anxious to sell goods to 
Russia, for they consider a resumption of 
Russian trade one of the necessary ele- 
ments in their own post-war recovery. 
For this purpose they are willing to grant 
new credits to Russia in order that the 
trade may be financed up to the time when 
Russia’s own exports will be sufficient to 
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pay for the purchases; but they are not 
willing or able to forget the fact that Rus- 
sia already owes them billions of rubles, 
and that these billions still continue to 
figure in their calculations of their own 
national wealth and international re- 
sources. 

The European powers are, therefore, 
faced with a veritable dilemma in their 
attempts to deal with Russia. Assuming 
that the present or any régime in Russia 
should recognize fully and without equiv- 
ocation the legality and binding power of 
all of Russia’s existing foreign obligations, 
that in itself would be nothing more than 
an empty gesture, so far as the actual pay- 
ment of these obligations is concerned. 
Without being restored at least to her pre- 
war scale of operations, Russia cannot 
have any paying capacity abroad. Her 
restoration is impossible without recon- 
struction loans, and interest on these loans 
has not the slightest chance of being paid 
if the payments on existing obligations are 
to have an equal claim against Russia’s 
international revenues. Moreover, with- 
out Russian reconstruction, Russia cannot 
return for many years to come as a pur- 
chaser on a large scale in the world mar- 
kets. 

As a business proposition, Russian re- 
construction loans may be considered rea- 
sonably safe only if payments on them 
will be given clear precedence over all ex- 
isting obligations. This is the situation 
which confronts the European powers in 
their dealings with Russia. 


4. The Relation of the United States to the 
Russian Dilemma 


It may be asserted that, since the vast 
bulk of Russia’s pre-war indebtedness is 
due to the countries of Europe; since Rus- 
sia’s debts to the United States are com- 
paratively very small; since the United 
States is far and away the richest country 
in the world, may it not be possible that, 
by dealing with the United States direct, 
Russia may be reconstructed, may be able 
to rehabilitate her economic system, and 
then, in the remote future, resume her re- 
lations with the rest of Europe. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that, if 
the providing of reconstruction credits 
were the only consideration involved, the 
above assertion might be true. The United 
States can supply Russia with everything 
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that country needs in the way of recon- 
struction materials; and if Russian recon- 
struction were merely a matter of philan- 
thropy, or at least a matter of providing 
financial resources with the same mag- 
nificent disregard of paying possibilities 
which prevailed during the war, the prob- 
lem would be simple enough; but as a 
business proposition, as a problem in 
sound finance, this scheme, unfortunately, 
does not hold water. 

Russia can acquire a paying capacity, 
let us repeat once more, only by develop- 
ing an export surplus. The largest amount 
the United States ever bought from Rus- 
sia in the whole history of the trade rela- 
tions of the two countries was in 1912, 
when she imported from her 9 million 
dollars’ worth of furs and other minor 
products. There is nothing in the world 
to indicate that among the commodities 
which Russia is likely to have for export 
in the next generations there will be any- 
thing more that the United States might 
want to buy. When America bought from 
Russia 9 million dollars’ worth of goods, 
she took care of exactly 1 per cent of Rus- 
sia’s total export trade. 

A situation in which Russia would con- 
tinue selling the vast bulk of her exports 
to Europe and of buying the vast bulk of 
her imports in the United States is noth- 
ing more than a dream. The countries of 
Europe can have sufficient purchasing 
power to buy Russian exports only if they 
have an opportunity for selling their own 
products. In the long run, international 
trade is so organized that the triangular 
arrangements of payment constitute com- 
paratively but a small part of the whole 
transaction. As a matter of practical pos- 
sibilities, if Russia sells most of her ex- 
ports to Europe it would be inevitable that 
she should buy most of her imports from 
Europe. 

The United States may, and undoubt- 
edly will, sell to Russia, directly or indi- 
rectly, much more than she will buy from 
her. That was the situation which ob- 
tained before the war; but even then the 
United States never contributed more 
than 10 per cent of the total Russian im- 
ports, and on that small scale the ac- 
counts between the two countries could be 
adjusted by the triangular method. On a 


much larger scale that would be impos- 
sible. 

There still remains, of course, the ques- 
tion of American investment in Russia; 
and here the situation is governed by ex- 
actly the same factors as those which gov- 
ern Russian-American trade relations. If 
American investments in Russia are to be 
safe, as regards the regular payment of 
interest and dividends, it is necessary that 
Russia should have a commensurate ex- 
port surplus, whether in the United States 
or in other countries to which she may 
sell her products; and since Russia’s ex- 
ports in the future are likely to be, as they 
have been in the past, sales to European 
countries rather than to the United States, 
this means again that the appraisal of 
Russia’s credit possibilities depends al- 
most exclusively upon the possibilities of 
her coming to an understanding with her 
European creditors. The United States 
is thus not in a position to offer any solu- 
tion to the Russian dilemma which con- 
fronts the European powers. 


5. The Russian Problem is a Part of the 
World Situation 

The international implications of the 
Russian situation are such that the prob- 
lems presented by it cannot be solved by 
the resumption of Russia’s relations with 
any one nation or with any group of na- 
tions. On the assumption that the formal 
political and diplomatic handicaps which 
now encumber any negotiations between 
Russia and the rest of the world will be 
solved to the satisfaction of the world 
powers, there still remains the necessity on 
the part of the United States as well as of 
the European powers of visualizing clearly 
the factors which underlie the problem of 
Russian recovery. Aside from its political 
factors, the Russian situation is not unique 
in the present-day world. The only thing 
that is unique about it is that Russia is in 
a worse plight economically than any other 
nation, large or small. But the principles 
that govern the possibilities of her re- 
covery are exactly the same as those which 
obtain in the case of Germany and of a 
dozen other nations more or less impover- 
ished by the war. 

Dominated by the incubus of inter- 
national debts, that grew to terrifying pro- 
portions during the war, the problem of 
recovery for each of the stricken countries, 
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by its very nature, extends beyond each 
particular country’s frontiers. It involves 
political and economic adjustments and 
often renunciations and compromises. 
The whole world is in a tight corner, and 
Russia, for all the swagger of her present 
leaders, is in the narrowest portion of it. 
No one country can wedge out of the 
corner alone. 

America’s relation to the Russian situa- 
tion, therefore, is not so much a problem 
in Russian-American relations as it is a 
part of the problem of America’s relation 
to world reconstruction. As such, it is 
important and significant; apart from 
that, gauged by practical possibilities, it 
is almost negligible for both countries. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA FOR 1923 


By L. J. LEWERY, 


Assistant Chief, Eastern European Division, 
Department of Commerce 


HE last three months of the calendar 

year 1923, with their large exports of 
grain, definitely turned the balance of 
Soviet Russia’s foreign trade in its own 
favor. Although the final results for the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1923, ap- 
peared doubtful and controversial, owing 
to the present Russian system of valuing 
all commodities imported and exported at 
1913 prices, the heavy increase in exports 
during the last quarter of the calendar 
year, together with a systematic restric- 
tion of imports, left a substantial favor- 
able balance of trade beyond question, 
whether valued at pre-war or at current 
prices. 

The valuation of all imports and ex- 
ports in gold rubles at pre-war market 
prices had been rendered necessary be- 
cause the rapidly depreciating Soviet cur- 
rency furnished no stable medium for 
calculation and comparison. 

Imports for the calendar year 1923, 
figured at the 1913 prices, were valued at 
144,100,000 rubles, against exports of 
205,800,000 rubles, giving a favorable 
balance of 59,700,000 rubles. On the 
basis of approximate current prices in- 
stead of 1913 prices, exports total 307,- 
300,000 rubles and imports 200,100,000 
rubles, making the favorable balance on a 
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current-price basis equal roughly to 107,- 
200,000 rubles. 

In addition to commercial imports, 
famine relief supplies to the value of 34,- 
400,000 rubles were imported during the 
calendar year, as against similar imports 
of 183,800,000 rubles during the calendar 
year 1922. 


Favorable Trade Balance Follows Grain 
Export Resumption 


The main cause of the favorable trade 
balance in 1923 was the resumption of 
grain exports, which had practically 
stopped since the outbreak of the World 
War and which the satisfactory crops of 
1922 and 1923 made possible. Total ex- 
port sales of grain and fodder of the 1923 
crop, concluded prior to January 1, 1924, 
amounted to 1,598,766 long tons, of which 
1,160,570 tons were shipped by January 1, 
1924, and 152,250 tons were loading at 
ports on that date. Of the above grand 
total, 813,460 tons were rye, 382,110 tons 
wheat, 136,452 tons barley, and 48,643 
tons oats, the rest being represented by 
oil cake, corn, and other cereals. Exports 
of rye represented an increase of 20 per 
cent over their pre-war average, while 
those of wheat amounted to but 9 per cent 
of pre-war average. Sales were distrib- 
uted among fifteen European countries, 
the chief purchaser being Germany, 471,- 
266 tons; Netherlands, 285,544 tons; 
France, 180,743 tons; Finland, 100,178 
tons; Denmark, 99,691 tons; and Italy, 
93,566 tons. Export sales to the United 
Kingdom amounted to only 32,739 tons. 


Shifts and 


in Trade Values, Composition, 


Markets 


Compared with the calendar year 1922, 
the value of exports (calculated at 1913 
prices) increased more than 21% times and 
more than tenfold in comparison with 
1921, while imports fell off by one-half 
and by one-third respectively. Imports 
also underwent a change in composition. 
Whereas over one-third of the imports of 
1922 consisted of foodstuffs (exclusive of 
contributed famine relief supplies), im- 
ports of foodstuffs in 1923 amounted to 
but 7.4 per cent of total. In 1922 imports 
of raw materials and semi-manufactured 
products represented only 14.6 per cent 
of the total, whereas in 1923 this group 
accounted for 44.2 per cent of the total. 
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At the same time exports showed a cor- 
responding shift for the group of food- 
stuffs from 5.3 per cent in 1922 to 56.8 
per cent in 1923; for raw materials and 
semi-finished goods, from 90.8 per cent to 
42.4 per cent of total. The general dis- 
tribution of Russian exports in 1923 by 
groups of commodities is thus found to 
be closely approaching that of 1913, when 
foodstuffs accounted for 52.2 per cent of 
total exports and raw materials and semi- 
finished goods accounted for 36.9 per cent, 
these two groups comprising the bulk of 
Russian exports. 

This similarity is extended further to 
the two principal markets of Russian for- 
eign trade, Germany and the United 
Kingdom. In 1913 these two countries 
accounted for 60.1 per cent of Russian 
total imports and 47.4 per cent of total 
exports; in 1923 their share was 60 and 
44.2 per cent respectively. 

The total foreign trade of Russia in 
1923, calculated at 1913 prices, amounted 
to but 12.1 per cent of total exports and 
imports for 1913. 


Government Monopoly of Foreign Trade 
Firmly Maintained 

The government monopoly of foreign 
trade was firmly maintained during the 
year. According to data for the operating 
year 1922-23 Soviet State institutions, 
including government organizations and 
mixed companies controlled by the Soviet 
Government, accounted for 96.7 per cent 
of all exports and for 97.3 per cent of all 
imports; the rest represented the part 
played by purely private initiative in the 
foreign trade of Soviet Russia. 


Trade with United States in 1923 


The tracing of imports from the United 
States, except as to cotton, presents many 
difficulties, because most of the purchases, 
even when concluded directly in the 
United States by official and semi-official 
agencies of the Soviet Government in New 
York, were financed in England or Ger- 
many. 

In the total summaries imports from 
the United States are valued at 18,696,000 
gold rubles at 1913 prices, of which 16,- 
447,000 was accounted for by raw cotton, 
representing a quantity of 124,000 bales. 
Deducting the value of cotton from the 
total value of imports from the United 
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States would leave a balance of 2,249,000 
rubles, or a little over $1,000,000 for all 
the rest of the imports, according to Rus- 
sian customs statistics, which is admitted 
to be considerably understated. 

Russia’s imports from the United States 
in 1923, according to customs figures, 
computed at 1913 prices, represent 12.9 
per cent of total imports, and the exports 
to the United States 0.4 per cent of total 
exports, while the entire trade with the 
United States amounted to 5.6 per cent 
of trade with all countries, as against 3.9 
per cent in 1913. 


War-time Trade with United States 

In 1913 Russian imports from the 
United States amounted to 179,000,000 
rubles, or 5.8 per cent of total Russian 
imports; exports to the United States 
reached only 14,000,000 rubles, or 0.9 per 
cent of total Russian exports; the total 
trade with the United States represented 
3.9 per cent of Russian trade with all 
countries. During the war, commencing 
with the second year, Russian-American 
trade was considerably stimulated, but 
after the war it lapsed almost completely, 
until 1921, when imports from the United 
States were valued at 39,794,000 gold 
rubles. In 1922 imports from the United 
States amounted to 38,937,000 gold rubles 
and in 1923 to 18,696,000. Since the war 
the character of Russian imports from the 
United States had changed radically, 
partly on account of changed economic 
conditions and partly because of crop fail- 
ure and famine. In 1918 the bulk of im- 
ports was raw materials and finished 
goods, in 1921 it was manufactured arti- 
cles, and in 1922 it was foodstuffs. In 
1923 foodstuff imports amounted to only 
176,000 gold rubles and manufactured 
articles to 1,826,000, but raw materials 
and semi-finished goods rose from 122,000 
gold rubles in 1922 to 16,694,000 gold 
rubles in 1923. 

It has been reported to the Commerce 
Department, Eastern European Division, 
that shipments of machinery and technical 
equipment alone by one of the semi-official 
Soviet agencies in New York amounted to 
$1,694,000 ; of metals, $120,000 ; of chem- 
icals and dyes, $103,000. Its sales of 
Russian merchandise imported into the 
United States in 1923 consisted chiefly of 
furs, amounting to $550,000. 
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Another agency imported $4,082,000 
worth of Russian furs, besides $573,600 
worth of bristles, horsehair, and other 
hair products, and $71,450 worth of caviar 
and fish products, out of its total imports 
from Russia during the year of $4,827,- 
320. This firm’s shipments to Russia in- 
cluded textiles to the value of $365,600, 
out of $393,650 for the year. At least 
one purchase of 10,000 tons of Russian 
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mineral oil by an American company was 
reported as shipped from London. Over 
500 light American tractors, together with 
agricultural equipment in connection with 
same (plows, disk harrows, etc.) were 
shipped by another firm to the value of 
about $500,000, while about $250,000 
worth of Russian furs were imported by it 
during the year. 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON 
WORLD PEACE 


ADDRESS TO NEWSPAPER MEN 


Addressing newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers in New York, April 22, the President 
dwelt upon service as the hope for promoting 
righteousness. Turning to our foreign rela- 
tions, he said: 


Fundamentally, America is sound. It has 
both the power and disposition to maintain 
itself in a healthy economic and moral con- 
dition. But it cannot do this by turning all 
its thoughts in on itself, or by making its 
material prosperity its supreme choice. Sel- 
fishness is only another name for suicide. A 
nation that is morally dead will soon be 
financially dead. The progress of the world 
rests on courage, honor, and faith. If Amer- 
ica wishes to maintain its prosperity, it must 
maintain its ideals. 

When we turn to our foreign relations, we 
see the working out of the same laws. If 
there is one ideal of national existence to 
which America has adhered more consistently 
than to any other, it has been that of peace. 
Whatever other faults may be charged to our 
country, it has never been quarrelsome, 
belligerent, or bent on military aggrandize- 
ment. After all, the main support of peace is 
understanding. It is a matter of accurate 
information by one government and one peo- 
ple about other governments and other peo- 
ples. There is likewise involved the same 
law of service. 

If our country is to stand for anything in 
the world, if it is to represent any forward 
movement in human progress, these achieve- 
ments will be measured in no small degree by 
what it is able to do for others. 


America’s Influence upon the World 


Up to a little more than twenty-five years 
ago, America gave almost its entire attention 
to self-development. In that it achieved an 
unequaled success. The service which it 
rendered to others was to a considerable de- 
gree one of example. It revealed the ability 
of the people to take charge of their own 
affairs. It demonstrated the soundness and 
strength of self-government under free insti- 
tutions, while affording a refuge for the op- 
pressed of other lands. The great influence 
which the mere existence of American insti- 
tutions exercised upon the rest of the world 
would be difficult to overestimate. 

At the end of a long period of steady ac- 
complishments of this nature came the war 
with Spain, which left our country a world 
power, with world responsibilities. It is not 
too much to say that in meeting and bringing 
to a successful conclusion that conflict our 
country performed a world service. 

This was followed by a period of most re- 
markable industrial development. There 
were great consolidations of properties, enor- 
mous investments of capital, and a stupen- 
dous increase of production, all accomplished 
by a growth of population reaching many 
millions. ‘This was our condition at the 
outbreak of the World War. 


Our World Service 


For a long time we sought to avoid this 
conflict, on the assumption that it did not 
concern us. On that subject we were lacking 
in accurate information. We found, at last, 
that while it was also the grave concern of 
others, it did concern us intimately and 
perilously. 

We took our part in the war at length, in 
the defense of free institutions. We believe, 
while acknowledging that we were only one 
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of the contributing elements, that our par- 
ticipation was a decisive factor. The result 
was a demonstration of the strength of self- 
governing people and a victory for free insti- 
tutions. Our action at this time was dis- 
tinctly a world service. America made its 
sacrifice for what it believed was the cause 
of righteousness. 

The sacrifices made on these occasions, 
which resulted in a benefit to others, resulted 
likewise in a benefit to ourselves. Even the 
evil effects which always arise from war and 
its aftermath have only tempered, not obliter- 
ated, these results. A flow of material re- 
sources set in toward our country which is 
still going on. The general standards of liv- 
ing were raised. In the resulting plenty 
many of the old hardships of existence were 
removed. Our country came into a position 
where it had a greatly increased opportunity 
for world leadership. In moral power it 
took a higher rank. 


Presence at Treaty Table Softened Terms of 
Peace 


There can be little doubt that our presence 
at the treaty table softened the terms and 
diminished the exactions of the victorious 
nations, where joint covenants of defensive 
alliance were in part substituted for the 
usual territorial transfers. Our country re- 
fused to adhere to the covenant of the League 
of Nations with a decisive rejection which I 
regard as final. 

Following this came a continuing effort to 
collect reparations, which the economic chaos 
of Germany after a time caused to be sus- 
pended. This resulted in the French seizure 
of the Ruhr, with Allied conferences, plans 
and discussions for renewing payment of 
reparations under some settled method of 
permanent adjustment. 

Although indircetly interested by reason of 
our commerce, and more especially because 
of the debts due to us, in having a European 
settlement, our government felt that the 
fundamental questions involved in all these 
discussions were the direct political concern 
of Europe. Our policy relative to the debts 
due to us from European countries was well 
known, and we refused to submit them to 
these discussions. 


Hughes’ Proposal for Reparation Settlement 


This never meant that America was not 
willing to lend its assistance to the solution 
of the European problem in any way that did 
not involve us in their purely political con- 
troversies whenever opportunity presented a 
plan that promised to be just and effective. 
But we realize that all effort was useless 
until all parties came to a state of mind 
where they saw the need to make concessions 
and accept friendly counsel. 

In December of the year of 1922 our Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Hughes, set out the Amer- 
ican proposal in an address which he de- 
livered at New Haven. That proposal has 
now become historic. 








He recognized that settlement of the repa- 
rations question was probably impossible if 
approached after the method of a political 
problem. It was not so much a question to 
be dealt with by public officers or diplomatic 
agencies, which must necessarily reflect to a 
very marked degree the political state of 
mind of the various countries, but was repre- 
sented as one which could be solved by the 
application of pure business talent and ex- 
perienced private enterprise. To such an 
effort of business men, unhampered by every 
unnecessary political consideration, Mr. 
Hughes expressed the belief that competent 
American citizens in private life would be 
ready to lend their assistance. 

This position was consistently maintained. 
Its correctness was finally demonstrated 
when Mr. Dawes, Mr. Young, and Mr. Robin- 
son were invited by the Reparation Commis- 
sion for that purpose, and consented to serve. 


Thinks Dawes Report Will Solve Problem 


The finding of the experts, which is known 
as the Dawes report, has recently been made 
and published. It shows a great deal of re- 
search and investigation and a broad com- 
prehension of the requirements of the situa- 
tion. It has been favorably received by the 
Reparation Commission. It is gratifying to 
understand that the Allies are looking upon 
it with full sympathy, and Germany has ex- 
pressed a willingness to co-operate in the 
execution of the plan. 

There appears to be every reason to hope 
that the report offers a basis for a practical 
solution of the reparations problem. I trust 
that it may commend itself to all the Euro- 
pean governments interested as a method by 
which, through mutual concessions, they can 
arrive at a stable adjustment of the intricate 
and vexatious problems of reparations, and 
that such an outcome will provide for the 
restoration of Germany and the largest possi- 
ble payment to the other countries. 

If this result is secured, the credit which 
will be due to the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hughes, to President Harding for adopting it 
and supporting it, and to the three Americans 
and their assistants, by whose wisdom and 
discretion it was formulated and rendered so 
acceptable, will be sufficient to warrant the 
lasting approbation of two continents. A 
situation at once both intricate and difficult 
has been met in a most masterful way. Our 
countrymen are justified in looking at the 
result with great pride. Nothing of more 
importance to Europe has occurred since the 
armistice. 


Hopes U. S. Capital Will Join in Loan 


Part of the plan contemplates that a con- 
siderable loan should at once be made to 
Germany for immediate pressing needs, in- 
cluding the financing of a bank. I trust that 
private American capital will be willing to 
participate in advancing this loan. Sound 
business reasons exist why we should partici- 
pate in the financing of works of peace in 
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Europe, though we have repeatedly asserted 
that we were not in favor of advancing funds 
for any military purposes. It would benefit 
our trade and commerce, and we especially 
hope that it will provide a larger market for 
our agricultural production. 

It is notorious that foreign gold has been 
flowing into our country in great abundance. 
It is altogether probable that some of it can 
be used more to our financial advantage in 
Europe than it can be in the United States. 

Besides this, there is the humanitarian re- 
quirement, which carries such a strong ap- 
peal, and the knowledge that out of our 
abundance it is our duty to help where help 
will be used for meeting just requirements 
and the promotion of a peaceful purpose. We 
have determined to maintain, and can main- 
tain, our own political independence, but our 
economic independence will be strengthened 
and increased when the economic stability of 
Europe is restored. 


Looks to Further Move in World Disarmament 

We hope further that such a condition will 
be the beginning of a secure and enduring 
peace. Certainly it would remove many of 
the present sources of disagreement and mis- 
understanding among the European nations. 

When this adjustment is finally made, and 
has had sufficient time of operation to be- 
come a settled European policy, it would lay 
the foundation for a further effort at dis- 
armament in accordance with the theory of 
the Washington Conference. Although that 
gathering was able to limit capital battle- 
ships, it had to leave the question of sub- 
marines, aircraft, and land forces unsolved. 
The main reason for this was the unsettled 
and almost threatening condition that still 
existed in Europe. A final adjustment for 
the liquidation of reparations ought to be the 
beginning of a new era of peace and good 
will. 

In the event that such a condition develops, 
it becomes pertinent to examine what can be 
done by our own country, in co-operation 
with others, further to rid ourselves and the 
rest of the world of the menace and burden 
of competitive armaments and more effec- 
tively insure the settlement of differences 
between nations, not by a recourse to arms, 
but by a recourse to reason; not by action 
leading to war, but by action leading to 
justice. Our past experience should warn 
us not to be overconfident in the face of so 
many failures, but it also justifies the hope 
that something may be done where already 
there has been some success, and at least we 
can demonstrate that we have done all that 
we can. 


Backs U. S. Entrance into World Court 

As a result of American initiative, there is 
already in existence The Hague Tribunal, 
which is equipped to function wherever arbi- 
tration seems desirable, and based in part 
on that, and in part on the League, there is 
the International Court of Justice, which is 
already functioning. 


A proposal was sent to the last Senate by 
President Harding for our adherence to the 
covenant establishing this court, which I sub- 
mitted to the favorable consideration of the 
present Senate in my annual message. Other 
plans for a World Court have been broached, 
but up to the present time this has seemed to 
me the most practical one. But these pro- 
posals for arbitration and courts are not put 
forward by those who are well informed 
with the idea that they could be relied upon 
as an adequate means for entirely preventing 
war. They are rather a method of securing 
adjustment of claims and differences, and for 
the enforcement of treaties, when the usual 
channels of diplomatic negotiation fail to 
solve the difficulty. 

Proposals have also been made for the 
codification of international law. Undoubt- 
edly something might be accomplished in this 
direction, although a very large body of such 
law consists in undertaking to establish rules 
of warfare and determining the rights of 
neutrals. One of the difficulties to be en- 
countered would be the necessity of securing 
the consent of all the nations, but no doubt 
the agreement of the major powers would 
go very far in producing that result. 


Favors Calling Another International 
Conference 


I do not claim to be able to announce any 
formula that will guarantee the peace of the 
world. There are certain definite things, 
however, that I believe can be done, which 
certainly ought to be tried, that might re- 
lieve the people of the earth of much of the 
burden of military armaments and diminish 
the probability of military operations. I be- 
lieve that among these are frequent inter- 
national conferences suited to particular 
needs. The Washington Conference did a 
great deal to restore harmony and good will 
among the nations. Another purpose of a 
conference is the further limitation of com- 
petitive armaments. Much remains to be 
accomplished in that direction. 

It would appear to be impractical to at- 
tempt action under present conditions, but 
with a certain and definite settlement of 
German reparations firmly established, I 
should favor the calling of a similar con- 
ference to achieve such limitations of arma- 
ments and initiate plans for a codification of 
international law, should preliminary in- 
quiries disclose that such a proposal would 
meet with a sympathetic response. But the 
main hope of success lies in first securing a 
composed state of the public mind in Europe. 

It is my firm belief that America is in a 
position to take the lead in this direction. 
It is undoubtedly too much to suppose that 
we hold very much of the affectionate regard 
of other nations. At the same time we do 
hold their respect. Our position is such that 
we are trusted and our business institutions 
and government considered to be worthy of 
confidence. 
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Neither Alliances For Nor Against Any Other 
Nation 


If there is disappointment in some direc- 
tions that we do not enter alliances with 
them, it is more than overbalanced by the 
knowledge that there is no danger that we 
shall enter alliances against them. It must 
be known to every people that we are seek- 
ing no acquisition of territory and maintain- 
ing no military establishment with un- 
friendly and hostile intent. Like our politi- 
cal institutions, all of this is a powerful ex- 
ample throughout the world. Very many of 
the nations have been the recipients of our 
favor, and have had the advantage of our 
help in some time of extremity. We have no 
traditional enemies. We have come to a po- 
sition of great power and great responsibility. 

Our first duty is to ourselves. American 
standards must be maintained, American in- 
stitutions must be preserved. The freedom 
of the people politically, economically, in- 
tellectually, morally, and spiritually must 
continue to be advanced. 

This is not a matter of a day or a year. 
It may be of generations, it may be an era. 
It is for us here and now to keep in the right 
direction, to remain constant to the right 
ideals. We need a faith that is broad enough 
to let the people make their own mistakes. 
Let them come unto knowledge and under- 
standing by their own experience. Little 
progress can be made by merely attempting 
to repress what is evil; our great hope lies in 
developing what is good. 


Our Guarantees of Peace and Progress 


One newspaper is better than many crimi- 
nal laws. One schoolmaster is better than a 
legion of bailiffs. One clergyman is better 
than an army with banners. These are our 
guarantees of internal peace and progress. 

On what nations are at home depends what 
they will be abroad. If the spirit of freedom 
rules in their domestic affairs, it will rule 
in their foreign affairs. 

The world knows that we do not seek to 
rule by force of arms; our strength is in our 
moral power. 

We increase the desire for peace every- 
where by being peaceful. We maintain a 
military force for our defense, but our offen- 
sive lies in the justice of our cause. We are 
against war because it is destructive. We 
are for peace because it is constructive. We 
seek concord with all nations through mutual 
understanding. 


People’s Will to Peace Above All Treaties 


We believe in treaties and covenants and 
international law as a permanent record for 
a reliable determination of action. All these 
are evidences of a right intention. 

But something more than these is required, 
to maintain the peace of the world. In its 
final determination, it must come from the 
heart of the people. Unless it abide there, 
we cannot build for it any artificial lodging 
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place. If the will of the world be evil, there 
is no artifice by which we can protect the 
nations from evil results. 


Governments can do much for the better- 
ment of the world. They are the instru- 
ments through which humanity acts in inter- 
national relations. Because they cannot do 
everything, they must not neglect to do what 
they can. 


But the final establishment of peace, the 
complete maintenance of good will toward 
men, will be found only in the righteousness 
of the people of the earth. Wars will cease 
when they will that they shall cease. Peace 
will reign when they will that it shall reign. 


GERMANY AND THE HAGUE 
PEACE CONFERENCES 


Report of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Investigation 


The first subcommittee of the German 
Parliamentary Committee on Investigation of 
the Reichstag, charged with the investigation 
of the events leading to the World War, dur- 
ing the last months has carefully examined 
the attitude of the German government at 
The Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907. 


Personnel 


Professor Dr. Zorn and Cabinet Councilor 
Emeritus, Dr. Kriege, were examined as 
witnesses. As is well known, Dr. Zorn was 
the scientific adviser of the German delega- 
tions at both conferences and played a very 
important réle at the first. During the Sec- 
ond Conference Dr. Kriege, the director of 
the legal department of the State Depart- 
ment, was the technical adviser of Baron von 
Marschall, the head of the delegation, and 
is considered by the public to be primarily 
responsible for the attitude of the German 
delegation in 1907. Dr. Hans Wehberg, Prof. 
Dr. Zorn, Cabinet councilor (retired) Dr. 
Kriege, Count Max Montgelas, and Dr. Freid- 
rich Thimme, were the experts of the com- 
mittee and issued statements and reports. 

The experts had free access to all the 
documents of the Foreign Office. The mate- 
rial furnished by these experts will be put 
before the public in the official report of 
the committee on investigation during 1924. 
The parliamentary members of the commit- 
tee are Dr. Gradnauer, chairman; Count von 
Westarp, Dr. Piper (Mecklenburg), Dr. 
Spahn, Dr. Schiickung, Mrs. Schuch, Mr. 
Dittmann. Dr. Eugen Fischer is the secre- 
tary of the committee. 
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The Task 


The committee has thoroughly investigated 
the attitude of the German Government to- 
ward disarmament and the Court of Arbi- 
tration—both in the foreground of the pro- 
ceedings at The Hague Conferences—and 
has given its judgment in the following de- 
cision, which was adopted during the session 
of December 22, 1923. 


I 


The Accusation at Versailles 


In the investigation of the historical events 
preceding the war, the subcommittee could 
not pass over the remarks which were made 
by the Allied and associate Powers in their 
note of June 16, 1919, at the peace confer- 
ence in Versailles. This note contains a 
number of remarks referring to the attitude 
of the German Government at The Hague 
without expressly mentioning The Hague 
Conferences. The principal reference is 
found in the publication of the documents to 
the Peace Treaty, published by H. Krautz 
and Rédiger, Ist volume, pages 105 and 106, 
as follows: 


The Prussian spirit was not satisfied that 
Germany should occupy a high and influen- 
tial position in the councils of equal nations, 
a position which was justly hers and which 
was assured. It could be satisfied only by 
the acquisition of the highest and autocratic 
power. At a moment when the Western 
nations seriously endeavored to restrict 
armament, to replace rivalry in international 
affairs by friendship, and to lay the founda- 
tion to a new era; when all nations were to 
co-operate in a friendly spirit in the settle- 
ment of international affairs, the rules of 
Germany have continued to sow mistrust and 
hatred among all their neighbors; have allied 
themselves with all the elements of unrest 
in all countries; have increased Germany’s 
armament and fortified its military and naval 
power. They mobilized all the auxiliary 
powers at their command—the universities, 
the press, the churches, the whole political 
machine—to preach their gospel of hatred 
and violence, so that at the given moment 
the German people could answer their call. 
The result was that during the last years of 
the 19th and during the 20th century the 
policy of Germany was working toward the 
one end, to assure for herself the position 
of supreme ruler and dictator. 

It is said that Germany prepared to pro- 
tect herself against a Russian attack. How- 
ever, it is significant that immediately after 
Russia’s defeat by Japan in the Far East, 
while she was prostrated by internal revolu- 
tion, the German Government doubled its 
efforts to increase armament and to tryan- 
nize over its neighbors with threats of war. 


The collapse of Russia did not mean for 
them a restriction of armament and a co- 
operation with the Western Powers toward 
world peace; they saw in it the opportunity 
of spreading their own power. 


II 


The Statement Contrary to History 


The committee on investigation is con- 
vinced that this statement of the Entente 
note does not correspond to the historical 
truth. The antithesis that Germany, driven 
by hatred and the desire for autocratic 
power, had planned to bring her neighbors 
under her tyraanical government by threats 
of war, while the Western Powers had 
earnestly endeavored to restrict armament 
and to create a new era of international 
friendship, does not adequately describe 
either the German policy nor the policy of 
the Western Powers prior to 1914. 

No State and no government in particular 
can be blamed for the new dangers that ever 
since the last decade of the last century 
were threatening international politics. 
They were caused by the general economic 
and national tendencies of the European 
States. In addition to the former bones of 
contention— namely, Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Italian and Rumanian Irredenta, division of 
Turkey, and the development of the Balkans 
—there was the growing rivalry in the mar- 
kets of the world and the desire of all nations 
for colonies and foreign spheres of interest, 
creating their new conflicts and a general 
straining of the relations between the world 
Powers. In the face of this critical develop- 
ment there were two opinions: either the 
nations had to safeguard themselves against 
the threatening dangers by increased arma- 
ment and favorable alliances, thus rendering 
the competition in armament more and more 
violent and augmenting suspicion and danger, 
or a new way had to be found to abate inter- 
national contention, to diminish armament, 
and to leave the settlement of international 
conflict to international arbitration and grow- 
ing organizations of international law. 

The real and essential contrast during the 
pre-war era, therefore, was not that of a 
belligerent Germany and the other peace- 
loving powers, but that of the existence of 
all nations as military powers and economic 
forces desirous of expansion on the one hand, 
and the peace movement and the action of 
certain alliances and parties on the other. 
The other world Powers as well as Germany 
have always adhered to the thought of na- 
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tional supremacy and to the claim of settling 
vital questions by force of arms. Not one 
of them was willing to renounce armed 
power and to submit to a general legal au- 
thority invested with executive power. Even 
though the imperialistic Powers—seme more, 
some less—made concessions to the ideas of 
disarmament and general arbitration, yet 
they never disputed the principle of .war. 

Thus the American Senate stated in 
August, 1911: 

There are certain questions at the present 
stage of human development which, if thus 
forced forward for arbitration, would be re- 
jected by the country affected, without re- 
gard to whether in so doing they broke the 
general arbitration treaty or not. 


Therefore, if in the questions of disarma- 
ment and arbitration certain world Powers 
seemed to make greater concessions than Ger- 
many to the idea] of the peace movement, 
this probably was done to satisfy the need of 
a resolution which looked like the fulfilment 
of the internationa] desire. Practicable plans 
for the amelioration of the dangerous state 
of international affairs were not proposed at 
that time by any of the governments in ques- 
tion. Neither has any of them ever taken 
into serious consideration the abandonment 
of armed power and of the right to decide 
vital questions by force of arms. 

The Committee on Investigation, in its 
judgment on the attitude of Germany toward 
disarmament and arbitration, necessarily 
had to take into consideration this funda- 
mental conception by the nations of their 
nature and their policy. 


III 


Germany and Disarmament 

In 1899, at the First Hague Peace Con- 
ference, the German Government, in accord- 
ance with almost all conference Powers, re- 
fused to establish disarmament by treaty; 
at the Second Conference, in 1907, it was 
opposed to the repeated discussion of the 
question. The peace movement, which takes 
its ideals as criterion in judging, condemns 
this attitude. It will be explained later to 
what extent the Committee on Investigation 
agrees with the objections that were raised 
by the Pacifists. 

The committee must dispute the justice of 
the reproaches made by the governments in 
whose names the note of June 16, 1919, was 
issued. The proposals made by Russia at 
The Hague in 1899 were of such a nature 
that Germany’s presumptive enemies, with 
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their own armament, would have had the 
advantage over Germany and her allies. 

The question of the restriction of armament 
had been earnestly examined by the German 
Government and the military officials. Neither 
had there been a proposal by the other side, 
nor could a principle be found during the 
consultations in the German War Department 
that would have guaranteed a solution of 
the problem—i. e., a controllable restricted 
armament doing justice to the vital interests 
of all nations. Furthermore, it is the opin- 
ion of the Committee on Investigation that 
this goal could have been reached only if 
the question of restricted armament had not 
been isolated, but had been discussed in con- 
nection with a collective guarantee of prop- 
erty and an effective international executive 
power. 

When, after the refusal of 1899, the ques- 
tion was to be brought up again, the Ger- 
man Government was compelled either to 
vote against every proposal coming from the 
enemy group of Powers or to stay out of 
the whole discussion from the very begin- 
ning. By adhering to the second mode of 
procedure, they hoped to choose the smaller 
of two evils. Considering the geographic 
position of the country in the midst of other 
nations, with the disadvantage of wide-open 
boundaries; considering the experience of 
earlier German history, and, finally, consider- 
ing the Franco-Russian entente, which in 
1899 was superior numerically and had been 
further strengthened since 1907 by England, 
and which was drawing Italy into its train, 
the German Government could not consent 
to disarmament plans which must lead to 
the one-sided weakening of the German 
policy. It considered the disarmament plans 
under discussion to be very dangerous, prin- 
cipally because the colonial troops were not 
to be included in the disarmament; so that 
it would have been rather easy for Russia 
as well as for France to accomplish a far- 
reaching military supremacy under the pre- 
text of training colonia] troops. 


The German Government also took into 
consideration that the Russian Government, 
which primarily had brought the disarma- 
ment idea into European discussion, was at 
that very moment preparing for war against 
Japan, while England planned disarmament 
only in such a way that the two-power 
strength of her navy, and with that her su- 
preme power on sea, was to be maintained in 
any event. 
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It was easy, therefore, to understand the 
suspicious attitude of the German Govern- 
ment toward the question of disarmament; 
yet the Committee on Investigation does not 
fail to appreciate that in the interest of the 
peace movement it would have been desir- 
able to avoid even the appearance as though 
the German Government was opposed to the 
idea of disarmament per se. To this end it 
might have expressed its regret that no prac- 
tical plan had been evolved for the restric- 
tion of armament which would have been 
desirable to the German Government. 
Furthermore, the German Government could 
have pointed out that with the system of 
mutual increase of armament a final armed 
encounter would be inevitable. Then it 
would have been impossible that the speech 
of Colonel von Schwarehoff at the Conference 
in 1899 would have been interpreted as 
though the Germans did not even wish to re- 
strict armament, and did not consider arma- 
ment and war to be means of defense, but 
the purpose and quintessence of political 
activity. This would have refuted the anti- 
German propaganda asserting that war was 
threatening from Germany and embittering 
the opinion of the world against Germany. 

It must be considered a regrettable omis- 
sion on the part of the German Government 
during the First Hague Conference that it 
did not profit by this opportunity emphati- 
cally to point out that Germany’s and 
Austria-Hungary’s armament was in no way 
ahead of that of France and Russia. This 
was also true for the year 1907. 


However, when the note of the Entente 
makes the accusation that Germany increased 
her preparations after Russia had been de- 
feated in the Japanese War, and had in- 
tended to impose a tyrannical government 
upon her neighbors under threat of war, then 
it must be pointed out that no opportunity 
was more favorable to wage a war and to 
carry out Germany’s alleged plans of sov- 
ereignty than the time of the Boer War or the 
Russo-Japanese War and the internal revo- 
lution which followed the war in Russia. 
The assertion of the note, that while Russia 
was prostrate on account of her defeat in the 
Far East, Germany had doubled her attempts 
to increase her armament, is pure invention. 
From 1905 to 1907 Germany increased her 
army only 7,000 men—i. e., from 622,000 to 
629,000—and Austria-Hungary did not in- 
crease hers at all. The German Government 
did not use its favorable position to make 


humiliating demands of other nations; on 
the contrary, at the end of the first Morocco 
controversy, at the conference of Algeciras, 
it preferred to accept a politica] defeat in- 
stead of attempting by war threats to turn 
the result in her favor. 

Therefore the right to make accusations, as 
has been done in the above-mentioned note 
of June 16, 1919, must be denied the Powers 
in whose names the note has been issued, 
especially France, which was represented by 
Clemenceau. These Powers were not in, 
doubt about the fundamental tendencies of 
the German policy. 


IV 


Concerning the attitude of the German 
Government toward the problem of interna- 
tional arbitration the following must be 
said: 

In 1899 the German Government, at first, 
resisted the establishment of a permanent 
court of arbitration, but later dropped its 
opposition and co-operated in its foundation. 
In 1907, the German Government was op- 
posed to the plan of a general treaty of arbi- 
tration. To be sure, this plan exempted the 
questions of interests and honors from obliga- 
tory arbitration, and thus offered no guar- 
antee that more serious conflicts would be 
settled by arbitration. The German Govern- 
ment was not alone in this refusal. Eight 
States, among them the world Powers 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey, as well as the 
neutral States Belgium and Switzerland, 
joined this refusal, and three other States, 
among them the world Powers Japan and 
Italy, refused to vote. 

At that time the German Government re- 
membered a _ particularly bad experience 
with the British Government. In 1904 the 
general] arbitration treaty (with the honor 
clause) between Germany and Great Britain 
was to be applied, upon motion by Germany, 
to the settlement of the reparation claims of 
the Germans who had been damaged during 
the Boer War. The British Government re- 
fused to appoint the court of arbitration, 
and this refusal was felt by Germany to be 
a breach of treaty. The relations between 
the two countries were considerably strained 
on account of this difference of opinion. 
Germany was afraid of the same bad result 
from an arbitration treaty with the United 
States, on account of the so-called Senate 
clause and the constitutional attitude of the 
individual American States. 
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The German Government preferred to de- 
rive the real benefit which courts of arbitra- 
tion might bring in the policy of sovereign 
armed nations from special agreements by 
inserting the arbitration clause for certain 
departments of international law into the 
treaties with individual nations, as well as 
in collective or world treaties. It has con- 
cluded numerous treaties with the arbitra- 
tion clause, among them some of far-reaching 
political importance, like the treaties with 
France about Morocco and Equatorial Africa, 
and has never been opposed to a moi‘on for 
a decision by arbitration made by the other 
party. 

Furthermore, in 1907 it proposed at The 
Hague a treaty for a prize court, which was 
accepted in its essential points by the con- 
ference, with the consent of the British dele- 
gation, but was rejected by the House of 
Lords. At The Hague, in 1907, the German 
delegation conceived a plan of a thorough 
and really binding arbitration treaty and 
intended to submit it a few months after the 
close of the conference. This plan was to 
make the great majority of those matters 
discussed in connection with the world ar- 
bitration treaty at The Hague— and not in- 
cluded in the honor reservation— as well as 
a number of other matters, subject to arbitra- 
tion without restriction. Since, however, the 
motion for another session was not accepted, 
the German Government reserved this plan 
for the Third Hague Conference. 

Furthermore, the London Declaration of 
articles of naval war of 1909, which was 
supposed to render the articles on commer- 
cial maritime war more liberal, and to pro- 
tect the neutral maritime commerce against 
the arbitrariness of the belligerents, was 
favorably accepted and energetically pro- 
moted by the German Government, while the 
British Government in the beginning delayed 
and then after the declaration of war refused 
to give its consent. 

Finally, it must be mentioned that Ger- 
many offered the United States a general 
arbitration treaty without any restriction, 
without the interest and honor clause. She 
was the first great Power to make such a 
far-reaching offer in the field of arbitration 
to another great Power. The American Govy- 
ernment has never given a real answer. 


The ratification of a so-called Bryan treaty, 
which proposed to submit all conflicts of 
juristic as well as politic nature to a mixed 
commission for investigation, but did not give 
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any legal force to the judgment of the com- 
mission, and which on the other hand, pro- 
hibited all hostility as long as the commission 
was in session, failed out of regard for the 
German national defense. The German 
Government thought that after the ratifica- 
tion of such a treaty with the United States 
of America it could not very well refuse the 
ratification of analogous treaties with the 
European States or of an analogous world 
treaty without injuring her friendly rela- 
tions with the other States. 

Furthermore, it thought that the clause 
concerning suspension of hosilities would 
counteract the military advantages which 
would come to Germany from the quicker 
mobilization, especially against Russia, if 
arbitration should fail. 

In view of the importance of maintaining 
friendly relations between Germany and the 
United States, it remains doubtful whether 
the German Government would not have done 
better by accepting the American suggestion 
for the ratification of a Bryan treaty and 
shelving its doubts against the ratification of 
analogous treaties with Europen neighbors. 
However, the Committee on Investigation 
thinks it best to leave the question open, on 
account of the difficulty of judging it diplo- 
matically. 

In recapitulation, it must be said that the 
German Government, in its own way, has 
rendered valuable services to the arbitration 
idea. But, as in the question of disarma- 
ment, so in the treatment of international 
compromise and arbitration, it would have 
been better if the interested official and 
private forces had avoided creating the un- 
justified suspicion that the German Govern- 
ment was diametrically opposed to arbitra- 
tion. Then they would have deprived all 
evil-minded circles abroad of any opportunity 
of rendering German intentions suspected. 
For this purpose it would have been best if 
the German Government had expressed its 
willingness more openly and had assumed 
leadership in this field, as it had been planned 
for the future. 

However, just as in the question of dis- 
armament, the authors of the note of June 
16, 1919, have no right to accuse the German 
Government on account of its attitude toward 
arbitration. If other countries showed a 
more favorable attitude toward arbitration 
than Germany, they made reservations which 
rendered that which they granted theoreti- 
cally and demonstrably rather doubtful for 
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practical use. It is an unfounded accusation 
that the execution of a war plan for ultimate 
world dominion was the reason for the atti- 
tude of the German Government at The 
Hague Peace Conferences. If the German 
Government had pursued such a sinister plan, 
it could have covered it up the more safely 
by accepting the proposals for disarmament 
and world arbitration. 

For the correctness of the text of the re- 
port, 

(Signed) Dr. EUGENE FISCHER, 

Secretary of the First Subcommittee. 
Berlin, January 4, 1924. 





HUNGARIAN FINANCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 
Official Communique of the Reparations 
Commission 

The Reparation Commission met on Febru- 
ary 21, at 6 o’clock, with Marquis Salvago 
Raggi, vice-chairman, in the chair. 

The Commission decided to send the at- 
tached letter and two appendices (appendices 
1, 2, 3) to the Hungarian Government. 

This letter was handed to the Hungarian 
Minister, Baron Koranyi, who was received 
by the Commission in a further meeting, 
which it held at 6.45, and who handed in 
reply a letter, copy of which is attached. 
(See Appendix 4.) 

The Hungarian Minister having then re- 
tired, the Commission, after discussion, took 
two decisions, the text of which is in con- 
formity with the drafts contained in appen- 
dices 2 and 3. 


1. The Reparation Commission to the Hun- 
garian Government (Appendiz 1): 


The Reparation Commission, in accordance 
with the intention expressed in its decision 
of the 17th October last, has given most care- 
ful and sympathetic consideration to the plan 
for the financial reconstruction of Hungary, 
prepared by the Financial Committee and 
approved by the Council of the League of 
Nations, and consisting of the Protocols Nos. 
I and II and the report of that committee. 

It will be within the knowledge of the Hun- 
garian Government that it was on the invita- 
tion of the Commission itself that this plan 
was drawn up, and the Commission is ear- 
nestly desirous of taking any measures 
within its powers which, in the general 
interests alike of Hungary and of her credi- 
tors, may further the execution of that plan. 
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Without entering into any discussion of the 
details of the plan, the Commission observes 
that if the projected reconstruction loan 
and any short-term preliminary loan are to 
be issued successfully in the manner contem- 
plated by the plan, it will be necessary that 
two decisions should be taken by the Com- 
mission at an early date. 

One of these decisions is directed to rai: ing 
the existing lien for reparations upon certain 
revenues of the Hungarian Government men- 
tioned in the report of the Financial Com- 
mittee, with a view to permitting the consti- 
tution of a first charge upon the resources 
thus exempted in favor of the holders of the 
new loan or loans. The other decision fixes, 
during the period of 20 years over which the 
amortization of the projected reconstruction 
loan is to extend, the payments and deliveries 
to be made by Hungary in respect of her 
obligations under the Treaty of Trianon in 
such a manner as to enable Hungary more 
readily to support the whole of her external 
financial obligations. 

Drafts of the decisions are enclosed. 

In connection with this second decision, the 
Commission further observes that it is not 
practicable, within the short period now re- 
maining unexpired before the date contem- 
plated for the issue of the loan, to take the 
steps prescribed by the Treaty of Trianon 
for fixing the reparation liability of Hun- 
gary, assigning to her a part of the general 
reparation debt, and drawing up a schedule 
of payments. The consent of the Hungarian 
Government to this decision will therefore 
be necessary. 

The Hungarian obligations resulting from 
the decision will, of course, be subject to the 
conditions laid down in the plan of the League 
of Nations, and in this connection the Repara- 
tion Commission has to call the attention of 
the Hungarian Government to the fact that 
it interprets Articles 2 and 7 of Protocol II, 
which forms part of that plan, as meaning 
that the Council of the League of Nations, in 
conformity with the reconstruction scheme, 
will re-establish the control of Hungarian 
finances if, and when, the non-payment of any 
reparation annuity prescribed by the Com- 
mission is established. The Commission un- 
derstands that this interpretation is that of 
the Council of the League; it proposes to take 
its decisions on this basis and desires before 
doing so to be assured that Hungary concurs 
in this interpretation. 
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In these circumstances it rests with the 
Hungarian Government to intimate, at the 
earliest possible moment, its willingness to 
accept the decisions of the Commission as 
drafted, and also the interpretation above 
indicated as the basis of those decisions. 

On receipt of such an intimation the Com- 
mission will be prepared to take two deci- 
sions contemplated, and the way will thus be 
open to the Hungarian Government to pro- 
cure the financial assistance which is recog- 
nized in the plan of the League of Nations 
as being essential in the interests of the re- 
construction of Hungary. 

(Signed) 
(Signed) 


2. Decision Excepting Specified Assets in View 
of Hungarian Loans (Appendia 2): 


The Reparation Commission, considering 
the present state of Hungarian finances; 
taking note of the plan of the League of Na- 
tions for the reconstruction of Hungary 
transmitted to the Reparation Commission 
by the Hungarian Committee of the Council 
of the League as the plan asked for in the 
resolution of the Commission of the 17th 
October, 1923, as the said plan is set forth in 
the draft Proctols Nos. I and II and the 
report of the Financial Committee of the 
League, dated the 20th December, 1923; and 
considering that under the said plan it is 
proposed that Hungary should raise a recon- 
struction loan the net proceeds of which 
should not exceed 250,000,000 gold crowns, 
and which is to be repaid in a period of 20 
years, and also possibly short-term loans 
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which are to be repaid out of the yield of the 


principal reconstruction loan as soon as the 
latter has been issued, hereby, in exercise 
of the power conferred by Article 180 of the 
Treaty of Trianon to make exceptions to the 
first charge created by that treaty on the as- 
sets and revenues of Hungary for the cost of 
reparation and other costs, excepts from the 
charge created by the said Article 180 for the 
cost of reparation by Hungary and any other 
costs arising under the Treaty of Trianon or 
any treaties or agreements supplementary 
thereto or any arrangements concluded by 
Hungary with the Allied and associated 
powers during the armistice signed on the 
38rd of November, 1918, and from any and 
every other charge to which the powers of the 
Commission extend, and so that this excep- 
tion shall take effect for a period of 20 years 
from the date of this decision: 1, the gross 
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receipts of the customs; 2, the gross receipts 
from the tobacco monopoly ; 3, the net receipts 
of the salt monopoly; 4, the gross receipts of 
the sugar tax; 5, such of the other revenues 
and receipts of the Hungarian Government, 
other than the State railways and the rey- 
enues thereof, as may from time to time be 
duly required under the conditions mentioned 
in the said plan for the service of the re- 
construction long-term loan to Hungary 
therein referred to. 

And whereas this release is intended to 
permit of the repayment of the said recon- 
struction loan within the period for which 
the said release takes effect, the Reparation 
Commission agrees that if at the end of the 
said period any part of the said reconstruc- 
tion loan or the interest thereon has not been 
completely discharged, such part of the loan 
or interest shall, until completely discharged, 
have priority in respect of the revenues and 
receipts above excepted over the said first 
charge for the cost of reparations and other 
costs under Article 180 of the said Treaty. 

And the Reparation Commission makes this 
exception and temporary waiver of priority 
on certain Hungarian assets upon the express 
conditions that, without prejudice to the 
rights of the holders of the Hungarian relief 
bonds, (1) no portion of the revenues and 
receipts so excepted be applied in priority to 
the said first charge for the costs of repara- 
tions and other charges to any purpose other 
than the service of the said projected loans, 
and (2) that the said short-term loans, if 
any, shall (if not already otherwise repaid) 
be discharged out of the proceeds of the said 
reconstruction loan ; 

Provided always, and it is hereby declared, 
that if the said Protocols Nos. I and II shall 
not have been signed by or on behalf of all 
the governments named therein respectively 
on or before the 3ist March, 1924, or if before 
the 3lst December, 1924, the League of Na- 
tions, taking into consideration the figure 
reached by the subscriptions to the said prin- 
cipal reconstruction loan, has not notified the 
Reparation Commission that it undertakes 
the responsibility to complete the reconstruc- 
tion plan contained in the said protocols, this 
decision shall be void and of no effect, but 
so that any short-term loans, to be repaid out 
of the yield of the principal loan, which may 
have been issued after the signature of the 
protocols of the plan of the League of Na- 
tions and in conformity with those protocols 
shall be repaid in priority to reparations. 
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The Reparation Commission takes this de- 
cision upon the understanding that the Coun- 
ceil of the League of Nations will declare be- 
fore the 31st of March next that it interprets 
Articles 2 and 7 of the said Protocol II as 
meaning that it will be in conformity with 
the said plan of reconstruction re-establish 
the control of Hungarian finances if and when 
it finds that any payment or delivery pre- 
scribed by the Schedule to Decision No. 2797 
of the Reparation Commission which fixes 
the reparation payments of Hungary has not 
been made and this Decision shall take effect 
only if the Council has made such a declara- 
tion before that date. 

2.2.24. 


3. Decision as to Amount of Treaty Charges 
to be Imposed upon Hungary for a Period 
of Twenty Years (Appendiz 3): 


The Reparation Commission, considering 
the present state of Hungarian finances; tak- 
ing note of the plan of the League of Nations 
for the financial reconstruction of Hungary 
transmitted to the Reparation Commission by 
the Hungarian Committee of the Council of 
the League as the plan asked for in the reso- 
lution of the Commission of the 17th Oc- 
tober, 1923, and consisting of the Protocols 
Nos. I and If and the report of the Financial 
Committee of the League dated the 20th 
December, 1923; considering, also, that it is 
essential in the interests of Hungary and 
the States creditors of Hungary on reparation 
account that the projected loan to Hungary 
for financial reconstruction, as contemplated 
by the said plan, be adequately subscribed, 
but that it is not practicable, before the date 
proposed for the issue of any such to loan, 
to determine the amount of the damage for 
which compensation is to be made by Hun- 
gary, to assign to her a part of the debt, and 
draw up such a schedule of payments for 
securing and discharging the part so assigned 
pursuant to Article 163 of the Treaty of Tri- 
anon; recognizing further that subscriptions 
to the said projected loan will be made upon 
the understanding that the recommendations 
as to the external obligations of Hungary, 
reparations, and the powers of the Commis- 
sioner General contained in the said plan re- 
ceive the approval of the Reparation Com- 
mission, and therefore that the burden to be 
imposed on Hungary on account of repara- 
tion and other charges under the Treaty of 
Trianon (other than such burdens, if any, as 
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may arise under the said treaty in respect of 
the obligations of Hungary or her nationals 
which existed before the treaty) shall not, 
for a period of twenty years from the date of 
this decision, exceed the amounts mentioned 
in the annex hereto and shall be subject to the 
conditions contained in the said plan; and 
taking note of the engagement of the Hun- 
garian Government, dated February 2\st, 
1924, consenting and agreeing to make the 
payment of the said amounts on the date 
prescribed, decides that the payments and de- 
liveries to be made by Hungary from the Ist 
January, 1924, to the 31st December, 1943, in 
respect of her liability to make reparation 
shall, in pursuance of the said plan and sub- 
ject to the conditions contained therein, to 
those set out in the annex hereto, but so that 
if during the said period of twenty years 
Hungary shall with the approval of the Rep- 
aration Commission make any payment or 
delivery under the said treaty (not being a 
payment or delivery in respect of obligations 
of Hungary or her nationals which existed 
before the war, as, for example, the obliga- 
tions contained in Articles 186 and 231 and 
any such obligations ds are contained in 
Article 232) otherwise than on account of 
reparation, such payment or the value of any 
such delivery shall not exceed the figure 
fixed by the schedule for the period in which 
it takes place and shall be deducted from the 
obligations of Hungary fixed in the schedule 
for that period. 

And, further, if the payments fixed in the 
schedule for the years 1927 to 1943, added to 
the value of the deliveries or payments made 
in the years 1924, 1925, and 1926, do not 
amount to 200,000,000 gold crowns, the de- 
ficiency shall be paid or delivered during 
1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943 in addition to the 
payments or deliveries fixed for those years, 
one-fourth of the deficiency being allotted to 
each year; and, similarly, if those payments 
added to that value exceed 200,000,000 gold 
crowns, the excess shall in like manner be 
deducted from the payments or deliveries 
fixed for the same last years: 

Provided, also, and it is hereby declared, 
that if the said Protocols I and II shall not 
have been duly signed by or on behalf of all 
the governments named therein respectively 
on or before the 3ist of March, 1924, or if 
before the 31st of December, 1924, the League 
of Nations, taking into consideration the figure 
reached by the subscriptions to the said 
principal reconstruction loan, has not notified 
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the Reparation Commission that it undertakes 
the responsibility to complete the reconstruc- 
tion plan contained in the said protocols, this 
decision shall be void and of no effect. 


The Reparation Commission takes this de- 
cision upon the understanding that the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations will declare be- 
fore the 31st March next that it interprets 
Articles 2 and 7 of the said Protocol II as 
meaning that it will, in conformity with the 
said plan of reconstruction, re-establish the 
control of Hungarian finances if and when it 
finds that any payment or delivery prescribed 
by the schedule to this decision has not been 
made pursuant to this decision, and this 
decision shall take effect only if the Council 
has made such a declaration before that date. 

2.2.24. 


The Annex Above Referred To 


Period. Payments or deliveries. 
Value expressed in gold crowns. 


From 1 January, 1924..Such de- 
liveries in kind or payments as 
may from time to time be au- 
thorized by the Reparation Com- 
mission to an amount co:7°e 
sponding to the value of 800 
of coal per working day. 


2 a : rr 2,500,000 

81 December, 1927..... 2,500,000 
———_ 5,000,000 

30 June, 1928. .......- 2,500,000 

31 December, 1928..... 2,500,000 
——__ §,000,000 

90 Jume, 1020. ......0. 3,000,000 

31 December, 1929..... 3,000,000 
———_ 6,000,000 

30 June, 1930......... 3,500,000 

31 December, 1930..... 3,500,000 
——-_ 7,000,000 

80 June, 1081.......0- 4,000,000 

31 December, 1931..... 4,000,000 
——__ 8,000,000 

30 June, 1982......... 4,500,000 

31 December, 19382..... 4,500,000 
——__ 9,000,000 

30 June, 1983........ - 5,000,000 

31 December, 1933..... 5,000,000 
—— 10,000,000 

30 June, 1934......... 5,500,000 

31 December, 1934.... 5,500,000 
—— 11,000,000 

30 June, 1935......... 6,000,000 

31 December, 1935..... 6,000,000 
, ——— 12,000,000 

30 June, 1936......... 6,500,000 

31 December, 1936.... 6,500,000 
13,000,000 


SP Fame, WS. cccccce 6,500,000 
31 December, 1937..... 6,500,000 


18,000,000 
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30 June, 1938......... 6,500,000 
31 December, 1938..... 6,500,000 
——_ 13,000,000 
SD June, WSS... .ccsve 6,500,000 
31 December, 1939..... 6,500,000 
: 13,000,000 
30 June, 1940......... 6,500,000 
31 December, 1940..... 6,500,000 
———_ 13,000,000 
i es ee 6,500,000 
31 December, 1941..... 6,500,000 ’ 
———_ 18,000,000 
SD Fume, 2008. ..2.06000% 7,000,000 
31 December, 1942..... 7,000,000 
———._ 14,000,000 
30 June, 10648.....cccece 7,000,000 
31 December, 1943.... 7,000,000 
——._ 14,000,000 


2.2.24. 


4. Hungary’s Acceptance of the Decision 
(Appendia 4): 
Paris, 21st February, 1924. 
To His Excellency, M. Louris BarTHou, 
Chairman of the Reparation Commission. 

Your Excettency: I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge receipt of the letter of the Repara- 
tion Commission dated 21 February, together 
with the draft decisions attached, which the 
Reparation Commission intends to take. 

Having received plenary powers from my 
government for this purpose, I have the 
honor to declare that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment is prepared to accept the decisions as 
communicated to me by Your Excellency’s 
letter. 

I have also the honor to agree both to the 
terms of the decisions and to the interpreta- 
tion adopted by the Reparation Commission 
in its above-mentioned note concerning Ar- 
ticles 2 and 7 of Protocol II. I beg to take 
this opportunity of expressing both to Your 
Excellency and to your colleagues and col- 
laborators the sincere thanks of my govern- 
ment for the much valued interest and sym- 
pathy which the Reparation Commission has 
accorded to the cause of my country. 

I have the honor to be, 

(Signed) KoraNnyI, 
Minister for Hungary. 


Under date of May 8 an official com- 
munique stated that, according to latest 
reports which have reached the Minister 
of Finance in London, the share capital 
of 30,000,000 pounds of the National 
Bank in Budapest had been fully sub- 
scribed. 
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MR. HUGHES AND OUR FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Our Secretary of State, speaking in New 
York on April 15, devoted the major share of 
what is called a Republican keynote speech 
to our foreign policies. After referring to 
our tariff, financial, and taxation problems, 
Mr. Hughes said: 


International Organization 


It is not intended to revive an old dispute, 
but it is believed that dispassionate history 
will record the serious mistake of making a 
permanent plan for international organiza- 
tion, or for a society of nations, a part of a 
treaty embodying the terms of peace laid 
down by the victors in the Great War, and 
of introducing into that plan political com- 
mitments which were opposed to the genius 
of our institutions. It soon became apparent 
that the United States would not participate 
in such a plan without adequate reservations. 
Even then the opportunities for compromise 
were rejected by the former Administration 
and the treaty failed of approval. When 
President Harding took office it was manifest 
that it would be worse than futile to reopen 
that debate, on any pretext or proposal, and 
he followed the only course in which there 
was promise of achievement, and this promise 
was abundantly realized. 

The technical state of war was speedily 
ended. Treaties with enemy powers, safe- 
guarding our own rights without derogating 
from the rights of our former associates in 
the war, were concluded and approved by 
the Senate. In addition, a claims agreement 
was made with Germany and a unique tribute 
was paid to the American sense of justice 
by placing the deciding vote in the hands of 
one of our own citizens. 

The American people cherish their inde- 
pendence. They were unwilling to enter into 
ambiguous commitments which in one breath 
were sought to be explained away as having 
little significance and in another were strenu- 
ously demanded as being of vital importance. 
They refused to assume by any form of 
words an obligation to take part in the never- 
ending conflicts of rival ambitions in Europe, 
but none the less they earnestly desire peace 
and seek in every way consistent with their 
traditions to promote it. 


Harding Accomplished It 


President Harding incarnated this desire 
and purpose. The exigency and opportunity 
lay at hand, and perhaps there has never 
been a more important contribution to the 
cause of peace than that which was made 
under the auspices of this government 
through the Washington Conference. I 
have observed here and there the effort to 
depreciate the work of the conference, but 
such an endeavor will not prosper in the 
face of world knowledge and appreciation, 


and merely serves to betray a narrow vision 
or a partisan extremity. 

The conference was limited to a few nations 
and in its aims; but for that very reason 
it succeeded. The powers possessing great 
navies met to discuss the limitation of arma- 
ment. They, with four other powers espe- 
cially interested, considered Far Eastern and 
Pacific questions. For the first time, a limi- 
tation of the naval strength of the great 
powers was agreed upop. By common con- 
sent the best measure of that strength was 
found in the capital battleships of the rival 
navies. The agreement put an end to the 
competitive programs in these ships, saving 
to tax-burdened peoples, including our own, 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The agreement was fair to all, as is abun- 
dantly shown by the complaints of the dis- 
satisfied in each country. The United States 
had the privilege of leadership and it made 
its sacrifices, but these were proportionate 
and were relatively fair. There are two sorts 
of critics who constitute the chief obstacles 
to progress, whatever labels they may wear. 
They are those who want nothing done and 
those who are only content with the impos- 
sible. 

The most important result of the Washing- 
ton conference was the establishment of a 
new understanding in the Far East. The 
darkening clouds were dispelled. Distrust 
yielded to mutual confidence. The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was brought to an end, 
and provision for the future was made by 
an agreement which did no violence to Ameri- 
can tradition, but in its very simplicity and 
adaptability contained the highest promise of 
continued accord. Peace in the Pacific, so 
far as this generation can see ahead, is un- 
doubtedly assured. 

Explicitly Expressed 

The American policy of the “Open Door” 
was taken out of diplomatic notes and made 
the subject of a formal treaty, with more 
explicit terms than that in which it had 
ever been expressed. When the treaties re- 
lating to China go into effect, and we trust 
that will be in the near future, there will 
be afforded practical methods of helpfulness 
in the very difficult situation that is now 
presented. Our policies in the Far East have 
been defined and a sound basis of co-operation 
has been laid. It should be added that these 
treaties disposed of the ambiguous Lansing- 
Ishii agreement, which was subsequently 
formally canceled. 

The Washington conference established a 
precedent of controlling importance. It is 
safe to say that all who may in the future 
labor for further limitations of armaments 
will emulate the example and evoke the 
happy spirit of co-operation which animated 
that conference. While the greater part of 
the proposals of this government were 
adopted, there were other portions which 
could not be progressed. This unfinished 
business will be taken up as soon as there 
appears to be a reasonable prospect of suc- 
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cess. As President Harding said, we want 
“less of armament and none of war.” 

There is sound reason for gratification in 
the increasing good-will and mutual helpful- 
ness which have characterized during the 
last few years the development of the rela- 
tions between the United States and her 
sister republics of the American continent. 
This hemisphere should be the exemplar of 
peace and friendly co-operation. Whatever 
contribution we can make elsewhere to the 
progress of civilization, here is our first duty 
and immediate opportunity to present an ex- 
ample of unity of ideals and unity of purpose, 
of a common determination to settle all dif- 
ferences by the orderly processes of confer- 
ence, mediation, and arbitration. 


Aims as to Latin America 


You may recall that it was just three years 
ago, at the unveiling of the Statue of Bolivar 
in this city, that President Harding set forth 
the attitude and aims of the Administration 
with respect to our relations with Latin 
America. And there has been no deviation 
from the principles he then declared. The 
record of these years has been an inspiring 
one, not only because of the definite results 
achieved, but. mainly by reason of the new 
spirit of confidence and friendliness which 
pervades our inter-American relations. 

The Administration has enjoyed the privi- 
lege of having advanced toward settlement a 
question which for forty years has disturbed 
the relations between two of our sister re- 
publics, Chile and Peru. This controversy 
has hung like a cloud over the international 
relations of Latin America, and it is a great 
satisfaction to be able to announce that the 
proceedings are now being concluded for its 
final submission to the arbitration of the 
President of the United States. 

The troublesome difficulties which for 
many years have disturbed our relations 
with Mexico have yielded to a friendly ad- 
justment. We have been able to resume our 
normal intercourse, and two conventions 
have been entered into for the arbitral de- 
termination of claims. More important than 
any formal arrangements of this sort is the 
better understanding and friendly accord 
which have been reached, holding promise 
for the first time in many years of a mutually 
beneficial co-operation upon a sound basis. 

I am glad to be able to add that the efforts 
to secure an independent and stable govern- 
ment in Santo Domingo, so as to permit the 
ending of our occupation, have met with 
gratifying success. Elections have been had 
to establish a provisional Dominican Govy- 
ernment, and it is expected that the plan for 
a permanent government will soon be carried 
into effect. 

In short, during the last three years we 
have been able to convince the governments 
and the peoples of the American Continent, 
not only by our declarations but by outstand- 
ing example, that ours is a government re- 
spectful of their rights, as well as regardful 
of our own, and that we are always willing 
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to join with them in the furtherance of those 
larger purposes of international right and 
fair dealing upon which, in the last analysis, 
the peace and progress of the entire conti- 
nent must depend. 


To Prevent American Conflicts 


In addition to the special conventions con- 
cluded at the recent Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Santiago, a treaty was signed to pre- 
vent conflicts between the American States. 
This treaty, signed by the representatives of 
sixteen American States, provides for the 
submission of all controversies which may 
arise between two or more of the contract- 
ing powers and which it has been impossible 
to settle through diplomatic channels, or to 
submit to arbitration in accordance with ex- 
isting treaties, shall be submitted for investi- 
gation, and report to the Commission of In- 
quiry. 

Contracting parties undertake not to begin 
mobilization or to engage in any hostile acts 
or preparation for hostilities until the com- 
mission has rendered its support. Any one 
of the governments directly interested in the 
investigation of the facts giving rise to the 
controversy may apply for the convocation of 
the commission. The representatives of the 
American republics have thus sought in an 
entirely practicable way, by a general agree- 
ment, to assure the maintenance of peace in 
this hemisphere. To this important treaty 
the Senate of the United States has given its 
prompt approval. 

The determinative principles of our foreign 
policy are those of independence and co-oper- 
ation. Independence—that does not mean 
and never has meant isolation. Co-operation 
—that does not mean and never has meant 
alliances or political entanglements. If there 
are those among us who wish to involve 
this country in the political controversies of 
Europe, who desire our part in the great 
war, in defense of our own security and of 
the cause of liberty itself, to be made the 
occasion or the basis of participation in the 
intrigues and rivalries of European politics; 
if there are those among us who think that 
that sort of participation is the only means 
of co-operation in the interest of peace and 
humanitarian ends, they are, I am sure, in 
a hopeless minority. 


Isolation Decried 


If there are those who think that, with our 
vast resources, our increasing relative power, 
our varied contacts and complex intimacies, 
cultural and commercial, we can withdraw 
into ourselves, and that, deaf alike to the 
appeals of interest and the calls of humanity, 
we can lead an isolated national life, they 
are the victims of an unfortunate delusion. 
There is the just middle course of national 
safety, of national honor, of national interest, 
of national duty. It is the course of an 
appropriate co-operation, congenial to our tra- 
ditions and institutions. 

The only room for debate is as to the means 
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of that co-operation. In seeking the wise 
and available course it is a serious mistake 
to sacrifice substance for form, to make 
everything turn on the question of formal 
organization and our relation to it. The 
question of formal organization has been 
fully discussed and it would serve no useful 
purpose to reopen the controversy. The pro- 
visions of the covenant of the League, to 
which there was decisive objection here, 
remain unaltered. The participation in po- 
litical questions abroad, to which we were 
invited, is still opposed by preponderant 
sentiment. It would be idle to project a 
bitter and paralyzing dispute over forms of 
association when the substantial objects of 
a suitable co-operation can be otherwise 
achieved. 

The real question is as to the subjects in 
relation to which we should, and we can, 
effectively co-operate. It is frequently over- 
looked that, even if we had a representative 
at Geneva he would not speak when our gov- 
ernment desired him to be silent. His pres- 
ence there would not permit him to partici- 
pate in discussions or action when our gov- 
ernment did not wish such participation. 

What our government would desire in each 
case would depend upon the subject-matter, 
our traditional attitude and our conception 
of national interest. It would depend upon 
sentiment here, not upon sentiment abroad. 
Moreover, if the Congress undertook to au- 
thorize such a representation, the Congress 
itself most probably would reserve the au- 
thority to give instructions, and you can well 
imagine what the debate would be and what 
the instructions would be in cases where 
European political questions were involved 
and matters foreign to our interests were con- 
cerned. 


Co-operation in Effect 


The truth is that we co-operate now where 
the subject-matter is such that we would be 
able to co-operate at all. Indeed we co-oper- 
ate with a facility and elasticity which 
might be impaired or lost in the event of 
association in a formal organization if this 
led to restrictions imposed through a fear of 
the possible abuses of opportunity which 
such an association would afford. 

It may be observed that there is nothing 
obscure or reprehensible, nothing derogatory 
to our influence, dignity or prestige, in the 
form of our co-operation. It is simply ad- 
justed to an inescapable fact. Of course, as 
the United States has decided not to become 
a member of the League of Nations, this 
government cannot act as though it were a 
member. This government cannot appoint its 
representatives as members of the League’s 
Council, Assembly, or committees. And this 
fact is properly recognized when we appoint 
So-called “observers” or unofficial representa- 
tives, who have appropriate contact with 
such committees in matters affecting our in- 
terests or the humanitarian concerns which 
appeal to us. 

They are unofficial simply in the sense that 
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they are and cannot properly become mem- 
bers of the League organization or commit- 
tees. But, so far as our government is con- 
cerned, they represent it just as completely 
as those designated by the President always 
have represented our government in the 
conferences and negotiations which he prop- 
erly authorizes in the conduct of our foreign 
relations. Of course, such representatives 
cannot enter into any agreements with other 
governments until they are approved in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of our Con- 
stitution. There is nothing new in that. 


No Difficulty Presented 


There is no more difficulty in dealing with 
the organization of the League in this way 
for the purpose of protecting our interests or 
furthering our policies than there would be 
in dealing with the British Empire. Because 
several nations have formed an organization 
of which we are not a part is no reason why 
we cannot co-operate in all matters affecting 
our proper concern. We simply adjust our 
forms of contact and negotiation to the ex- 
isting conditions. 

The matter of real importance is with re- 
spect to the subjects we take up. We do not 
take up subjects which involve political en- 
tanglements. We do not take up subjects 
which would draw us into matters not ap- 
proved by American sentiment. When we do 
take up a subject, it is because this govern- 
ment desires it to be taken up, and the same 
would be true under any form of action. 

For example, the United States is a party 
to The Hague Convention of 1912, directed 
to the control of production and distribution 
of opium and derivative drugs. This is a 
matter in which we are deeply interested and 
in which we have had the privilege of leader- 
ship. Under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations it was sought to transfer the ad- 
ministration of that convention to the League. 
Measures to carry out more adequately the 
purposes of the treaty were needed. It was 
important that we should take the matter up 
most actively, and this we did by dealing with 
the League committee. This government did 
not appoint members of that committee, but 
it appointed its own representatives to pre- 
sent its views and to urge the reforms which 
were deemed to be imperative. 

Mr. Porter, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, headed this representation and made a 
determined fight for the proposals of this 
government to put an end to the excessive 
production of opium and the evils of the 
distribution and consumption of narcotic 
drugs. Similarly, we have had the represen- 
tatives of this government in collaboration 
with the committees of the League in relation 
to anthrax, public health, anti-toxic serums, 
traffic in women and children, relief work, 
and the control of the traffic in arms. 


Deemed Inadvisable 


When an invitation to a conference is not 
accepted by this government, or when we 
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take part only under prescribed limitations, 
it is simply because the competent authori- 
ties of this government, who are concerned 
with the particular matter, do not think it 
advisable either to take part at all or to have 
a broader participation by reason of the par- 
ticular circumstances or objects of that con- 
ference. When we do not approve a conven- 
tion arrived at by the other powers, it is 
simply because its terms are not congenial 
to the policies of this government or the re- 
quirements of our constitution. 

In short, we have, as we have always had, 
our full competence in obtaining information 
and in negotiating agreements. The Presi- 
dent designates representatives for that pur- 
pose. Our record as a government in the co- 
operation we have maintained during the 
past three years in matters not involving po- 
litical entanglements or injurious commit- 
ments is one which should afford gratifica- 
tion to all our people irrespective of party. 
This substantial co-operation in giving effect 
to our dominant national desire to be helpful 
in all matters engaging our interests and our 
humanitarian purposes we propose to con- 
tinue. 

The United States is recognized throughout 
the world as possessing and exercising an in- 
fluence second to none in promoting interna- 
tional peace. We favor international con- 
ferences whenever there is a _ reasonable 
prospect of forwarding in this manner con- 
ciliatory measures or of reaching useful 
agreements. We have always advocated the 
judicial settlement of international disputes, 
and to this end both President Harding and 
President Coolidge recommended, upon appro- 
priate conditions, the support of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. In the 
meantime, we are promoting the use of the 
processes of arbitration. 


Fifty Agreements Signed 


Our activity in the field of international 
accord is shown by the fact that in the past 
three years we have signed fifty treaties and 
international agreements, exclusive of postal 
conventions. Five of these required no action 
by the Senate. Of the remaining number, 
forty have been submitted to the Senate, and 
of these thirty-seven have already received 
the Senate’s approval. These agreements 
embrace treaties of peace, the Washington 
Conference treaties, the Santiago Conference 
treaties, claims conventions, treaties protect- 
ing the United States from discriminatory 
measures in mandated territories, reinforc- 
ing the policy of the “open door,” extensions 
of arbitration conventions, treaties to fa- 
cilitate trade and commerce, and extradition 
treaties. There is also that unique and most 
important treaty with Great Britain to fa- 
cilitate search and seizure, so that we may 
stop rum-running off our coasts. Similar 
treaties with other governments are in course 
of negotiation. 

Even more important than formal govern- 
mental relations is the co-operation between 
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peoples. The contribution of the American 
people throughout the world in relief, in in- 
vestment, in the substantial aid proffered by 
American experience and distinterestedness, 
is a source of the deepest satisfaction. No 
appeal of the starving and distressed is made 
in vain to the American heart. The suffering 
in every land are voicing gratitude for Ameri- 
ean benevolence. Aid to self-help is even 
better than charity, and great productive 
enterprises in every part of the world find 
support in American capital. Billions of 
American money have been put into invest- 
ments abroad to aid economic recovery. Who- 
ever says that America stands aloof and with- 
holds her support from a stricken world is 
guilty of reckless slander. 


Political Entanglements Avoided 


We do stand aloof from political entangle- 
ments, but not otherwise. American aid, 
American advice, American impartiality in 
dealing with difficult problems, are sought 
and given. This most valuable contribution 
is aided rather than hindered by the fact 
that it is not governmental. Our government 
is one of restraints, wisely imposed, to place 
checks upon official discretion and to protect 
the different departments of government from 
encroachment upon each other. Govern- 
mental action generally requires the co-ordi- 
nated effort of different branches of govern- 
ment. It must issue from the field of po- 
litical controversy and is subject to the con- 
flicts of opposing groups. It generally in- 
volves the rigidity of statutory enactments. 
Private action may be more direct, more 
flexible. 

There has just been dramatic illustration 
of this. American brains, American experi- 
ence, American competency of the highest 
order, have been given to the solution of the 
most urgent European problems. A practic- 
able adjustment of the questions pertaining 
to reparations is the essential foundation of 
the economic recovery for which the world 
is waiting. Central Europe has been in an 
economic chaos and has suffered the resulting 
evils of mistrust, of industrial distress. 

Nor has the injury due to the inability to 
find a settlement been limited to Europe. Our 
farmers have suffered through the decreased 
consuming power and the lack of markets. 
With a sound basis for economic recuperation 
abroad, there will be new hope and the prom- 
ise of the dawn of a new era of general pros- 
perity and peace. Had this government at- 
tempted to make its contribution we should 
still be in controversy, and be held, as Europe 
has been held, in the grip of politics and 
racial antagonisms. The world needed the 
unfettered service of men of affairs to deal 
with the vital problems of industry and 
finance upon their merits. It is none the less 
an American contribution because it has been 
made by such men in the only practicable 
way. 
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News in Brief 





THE YOUNG WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
tion of Los Angeles gave Maj. F. L. Martin 
a message to be delivered to each of the 
twenty-two nations crossed by the United 
States Army aviators as they go around the 
world. The message reads as follows: 


The Government of the United States is 
sending the American air fleet to establish an 
airway around the globe which shall be a 
highway of peace. Twenty-two countries 
have given friendly co-operation for this 
flight. The starting point and likewise the 
return point is southern California. There- 
fore the directors of the Young Yomen’s 
Christian Association of Los Angeles seize 
the opportunity to send from America greet- 
ings and a message of friendship and peace 
to the women of all nations. 

We pray God, our common Father, that this 
airway may be a band of friendship encir- 
cling the world, binding all nations of the 
earth in permanent bonds of peace. And, 
since truth and justice are the only perma- 
nent foundation for the peace of the world, 
we voice the plea that all women, every- 
where, use their influence to the end that the 
principles of truth and justice may prevail 
and govern all our relationships, both as in- 
dividuals and as governments. 


OUR PRESENT DAILY NEWS OUTPUT to South 
America, says Mr. Martin, general manager 
of the Associated Press, is 5,000 words of ab- 
breviated cable. It is printed in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, and Italian. 
Before the war leading papers of South 
America took their world news from Europe. 
Most of this news now comes through New 
York. One cause of this change is a desire 
on the part of the southern continent for a 
better understanding of the United States. 
Such a result, Mr. Martin thinks, is sure to 
follow. South American newspapers, as a 
Tule, avoid publishing details of crime and 
scandal; they print more foreign news than 
any papers in New York. 


THE Unitep STATES ADMITS into this coun- 
try all student immigrants who wish to atend 
recognized institutions of higher education 
who can furnish evidence of such intention 
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and who are “otherwise admissible.” Their 
numbers are not affected by other immigrant 
restrictions. 


THE TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL UNDER 
STANDING through the schools was indorsed as 
an important step toward world peace by 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, in conven- 
tion in Chicago the last week in February. 


THE EIGHTH PRAGUE SAMPLE FAIR was 
held at Prague, Czechoslovakia, March 16 to 
23, 1924. The increasing activity of Czecho- 
slovakia in international commercial affairs 
and the growing liberality of the foreign com- 
mercial policy of the country should lend 
importance to this fair. Prague is located in 
the center of Europe, with direct railway con- 
nections with many of the surrounding coun- 
tries, making it an excellent place for such 
an exhibition. 


THE SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the 
National Education Association will take 
place in Washington, D. C., June 29-July 4, 
this summer. 


AMBASSADOR CrRus E. Woops has resigned 
his post as representative of the United 
States at Tokio. Though it is known that 
the Ambassador was keenly disappointed in 
the action of the American Congress in pass- 
ing the immigration measure excluding the 
Japanese, his resignation is entirely for 
family reasons. Mr. Woods said, when his 
resignation had become known: 

“I leave Japan with genuine regret, espe- 
cially since it is necessary for me to give up 
my work here at a difficult and critical 
period in the history of the relations between 
Japan and my country. 

“I consider that in this crisis, the govern- 
ment and people of Japan have acted with 
dignity and self-restraint, which promises 
well, better indeed than might have been 
expected, for the continuation of friendship 
between Japan and America.” 


THE War OFFICE, OF TOKYO, JAPAN, an- 
nounced in May that 4,000 workmen em- 
ployed in the arsenals and clothing factories 
would be discharged on May 31, as part of 
the program of army reduction, which was 
inaugurated in 1922. 
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MANY YOUNG JAPANESE COUPLES are emi- 
grating to Brazil. About 200 persons sailed 
from Kobe to that country on April 15. The 
Kalgai Kogyo Company has been collecting 
South American emigrants in co-operation 
with the Home office in order to relieve the 
unemployment problem as well as to aid 
quake sufferers. Emigration to south Amer- 
ica is favored in Japan, especially among 
farmers, and the Home office is dispatching 
Mr. Tomita, secretary of the Social Affairs 
bureau, to South America to investigate con- 
ditions and to consult with the Brazilian 
government. 

The Tokyo Nichi Nichi also declared an 
enterprise of sending 200 farmers’ families 
to Brazil, by the Canada Maru, sailing from 
Kobe on May 29. 


On Aprit 1, 1924, THERE WERE IDLE, in 
British ports, approximately 587,000 gross 
tons of shipping. This represents a sharp 
decline from the laid-up British tonnage on 
January 1, when there were 909,000 tons 
idle, and is only about one-third the figure 
for January 1, 1922. 


BEGINNING APRIL 1, AND USING JUNKER AIR- 
PLANES, an aviation line is to begin service 
between London and Belgrade. Stops have 
been planned at Straubing on the Danube, 
the transfer station from regular air-planes 
to water-planes, and the junction point of the 
lines from Geneva to Prague and from Lon- 
don to Vienna and the Balkans. 


AN ATTEMPT WILL BE MADE THIS YEAR to 
handle the entire mail traffic between Switz- 
erland and Holland by means of air service 
on the projected line from Rotterdam to 
Brussels, Strasbourg and Basle. 


THE AIR-MAIL LINE FROM TOULOUSE TO 
ORAN (Algiers) via Alicante, Spain, was in- 
augurated in March. This line is an exten- 
sion of the French air-mail lines which op- 
erate a service from France and Spain to 
Northern Africa. 


Gen. Henry T. ALLEN, ex-commander of 
the American Army of Occupation on the 
Rhine, is assisting the American Friends 
Service Committee in their effort to feed the 
starving German children. He makes the 
following statement: “The Dawes report 
leaves no doubt of the present financial and 
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economic crisis in Germany. Hunger is the 
inevitable companion of the inflation of their 
money and of the millions of unemployed. 
The children have had no part in either 
phase of this calamity. Outside help is im- 
perative.” 


A MEMORANDUM DRAWN UP BY THE LEADERS 
of the German parties in South Tyrol was 
handed to the President of the League of 
Nations Union by the deputies of German 
South Tyrol—Graf Toggenburg, Dr. Reuth- 
Nicolussi, Dr. Tinzl, and Dr. von Walther. 
The memorandum touches the interests of 
the population of South Tyrol, which for 
nearly 600 years previous to the Treaty of 
St. Germain had been connected with 
Austria. The German leaders claim that 
Fascisti have exhibited intolerance and need- 
less severity toward Germans in the Tyrol; 
that many unnecessary expulsions, involving 
economic ruin, have taken place. They com- 
plain of grievous restrictions in the securing 
of passports ; the abolition of land and parish 
autonomy; the use of Italian as the official 
tongue and its introduction as the language 
of the schools—in fact, the suppression of 
anything tending to preserve the German 
cultural ideas of history. The German- 
speaking territory is estimated in the memo- 
randum of protest as about two-fifths of the 
whole annexed territory. 


THE ITALIAN CABINET HAS APPROVED a de- 
cree creating a new ministry of communica- 
tions, which is to include railways, merchant 
marine, posts, telephones, and _ telegraphs. 
The International Customs Convention, con- 
cluded at Geneva in November, 1923, has 
been approved for Italy and the colonies. 
The unfavorable balance of Italian trade has 
been reduced; prices continue to rise, but 
unemployment has declined decidedly in the 
past year. 


TRADE CENTERS IN INDIA REPORT a slight 
improvement in general business. The de- 
mand for government securities has in- 
creased since the publication of the balanced 
budget for 1924-5. 


COMMERCE REPORTS published by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, state that the new 
budget of Great Britain is distinctly not a 
class legislation. It provides relief all along 
the line for workers, industry, and all social 
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groups. Some of the principal provisions in 
the proposed budget are the repeal, on Au- 
gust 1, of the McKenna duties on motor cars, 
motor-cycles and accessories, clocks, watches, 
and on cinematograph films. ‘“‘Breakfast- 
table” duties are reduced about one-half. 
If the existing taxation had remained un- 
changed, there would have been a surplus of, 
probably, £38,000,000 instead of £4,024,000, as 
at present planned. The chancellor had the 
option of recommending the above taxation 
relief or maintaining it, in large measure, as 
it now exists and making heavy appropria- 
tions for social legislation. The decision of 
the labor government to make taxation de- 
creases assured the support of the Liberal 
Party. 


AFTER THE SIGNING OF THE ARMISTICE, the 
American Red Cross, wishing to leave in 
France a worthy memorial of its work, de- 
cided to establish a child welfare center. 
Having been put into touch with the Dean 
of the Paris Faculty of Medicine, the Red 
Cross agreed to offer a gift of one million 
frances for the purpose, on condition that 
France, on her side, obtain an equal sum. 
By means of public subscriptions and private 
gifts the million has been collected, 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 
in the United States after the war, says 
Arthur W. Dunn, and its rapid development 
in thirty-five or forty other nations, would 
not have been possible but for the confidence 
of the school authorities of the several na- 
tions in its fundamental values in the process 
of education. These values may differ to a 
considerable extent in different countries. 
Underlying all of them, however, is the em- 
phasis it gives in the educational process to 
the ideal of service as the impelling motive 
in social life. In direct relation to this, it 
may be said that the unique contribution to 
education of the Junior Red Cross movement 
consists in the practical means which it af- 
fords to the schools of all lands to extend the 
application of this service ideal to embrace 
the whole world community. 


INDIA NOW CONSUMES ABOUT 700,000 tons of 
steel a year, most of which is supplied by 
home production. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, the largest in India, now has 5 
blast furnaces with a daily capacity of 2,050 
long tons of pig iron. The opening of a large 
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new blooming mill and a sheet bar and billet 
mill at Jamshedpur late in 1923 was sig- 
nificant of the steady progress of this firm 
in the realization of its huge expansion 
program, which includes the erection of new 
rail and merchant mills. The company is al- 
ready turning out high-grade steel castings. 
For the year ending March 31, 1923, the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company produced 438,800 
tons of iron ore, 242,083 tons of pig iron, 
1,158 tons of ferromanganese, 70,350 tons of 
rails and fishplates, 42,120 tons of structural 
steel, and 1,883 tons of plates. The Tin- 
plate Company of India, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of this firm, opened up at the beginning of 
1923 and now has a capacity of from 30,000 
tons to 33,000 tons of black plates annually. 
During 1923 the plant hot-rolled 213,940 boxes 
of sheared and acceptable black plate. The 
Bengal Iron Company, Ltd., is said to have 
been producing more than 150,000 tons of 
pig iron annually, while the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company had under construction a 
plant which was estimated to have a capacity 
of 110,000 tons of pig iron annually. The 
United Steel Corporation of Asia, Ltd., re- 
cently organized by prominent British firms, 
will erect a modern steel plant manufactur- 
ing all basic steel products. The Mysore 
Distillation and Iron Works at Bhadravati 
has a capacity of 20,000 tons of pig iron. 


IMPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH INTO THE UNITED 
States during the first three months of 1924 
totaled 55,887,096 square yards, valued at 
$11,776,624, of which the United Kingdom 
supplied 45,656,958 square yards, worth 
$9,119,469. During the corresponding period 
of 1923 the total receipts of cotton cloth from 
all countries were 60,255,982 square yards, 
with a value of $14,225,496, of which the 
United Kingdom’s share was 46,857,361 
square yards, valued at $10,591,129. 


THE LATEST REPORT OF THE Tokyo Metro- 
politan Police Board, transmitted to the Cap- 
ital Restoration Bureau, on reconstruction 
gives the number of houses destroyed in the 
September fires as 293,488 and the number 
of temporary structures replacing them as 
144,797. Thus, roughly, 50 per cent of the 
burned buildings have been restored. 


PoLAND HAS HAD BY LAW AN EIGHT-HOUR 
pay and a forty-six-hour week in industry 
for the last four years. A suggestion that 
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these limits should be extended, in view of 
the present economic conditions in Poland 
was put forward in the name of employers 
at the first meeting of the new Economic 
Council held recently in Warsaw. The 
Prime Minister, far from giving any support 
to the proposal, declared his belief that the 
maintenance of the eight-hour day was es- 
sential to industrial progress. The deter- 
mination of the Polish Government to pre- 
serve the present law intact acquires special 
interest, first, from the present industrial and 
economic difficulties in the country, and sec- 
ondly, from the proximity of Germany. 
Further, the declaration of the Prime Min- 
ister is the more notable by reason of the fact 
that Poland has not yet ratified the Wash- 
ington International Labor Conference Con- 
vention on hours of labor, and is therefore 
under no legal international obligation to 
maintain the existing law unaltered. 


CHILD LABOR CONDITIONS IN CHINA are 
somewhat similar to those in Persia. 
Modern machinery has reduced the skill 
needed for operation so that women and chil- 
dren, who are cheaper than men, may be 
employed. It is estimated that in the cotton 
mills in China 40 per cent of the employees 
are women, 40 per cent children and only 20 
per cent men. In the silk industry in Cen- 
tral and South China nearly all the workers 
are women and girls. The estimate for all 
branches of industry in China show 20 per 
cent boys and girls under 14 years of age. 

The first attempt at State regulation was 
recently made when the Board of Agriculture 
and Commerce published 28 articles govern- 
ing the conditions of employment. Among 
the main features may be mentioned the pro- 
hibition of child labor under 10 years for 
boys and 12 years for girls; and the institu- 
tion of less strenuous working conditions of 
junior workers, boys 10 to 17 and girls 12 to 
18. Furthermore, employers are forbidden 
to employ junior workers at night, i. e., from 
8 o’clock p. m. to 4 o’clock a. m. 


In FRANCE AND IN CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
a system is now in operation whereby supple- 
mentary grants, generally known as family 
allowances, are given to married workers 
with children in addition to their ordinary 
wages, according to Professor Picard in the 
International Labor Review. 


The rate of 
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the allowance differs in different districts. 
Some funds have a regressive scale under 
which the workers get less for the second 
child than for the first and less for the third 
than for the second. Others have a progres- 
sive scale which increases the amount pay- 
able per child with the increase in the num- 
ber of children, and some pay a uniform rate 
for all children. Some funds pay various 
bonuses in addition to the ordinary allow- 
ances, such as maternity and nursing bo- 
nuses, and sometimes even a bonus to a work- 
man’s wife who is solely occupied in taking 
care of the family. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF THE COMING OF THE 
HvuGeENots and Walloons to America is to be 
celebrated this year. Dr. McFarland, chair- 
man of the executive committee on the cele- 
bration, makes this statement: “In connec- 
tion with the Tercentenary, the following 
facts must be remembered: 

“First, the primary intent of the celebra- 
tion is to recognize the part the Hugenots 
and Walloons played in the settlement of 
America. 

“Second, these settlements began with the 
Hugenot colonists sent by Coligny to Florida. 

“Third, the first permanent settlement of 
New York was in 1624 and was composed 
mainly of Hugenots and Walloons. 

“Fourth, the celebration is not exclusively 
a New York affair, but is a national event, 
with commemoration exercises at various 
points in practically every state along the 
Atlantic seaboard from Florida to New 
York. 

“Fifth, William the Silent and the ship 
‘Nieu Nederland’ emphasize the great part 
played by the Dutch in the settlement of 
New York. 

“Sixth, the celebration is not religious, but 
historical.” 


FRENCH PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON ROSE from 
590,340 metric tons in February to 639,000 
tons in March, bringing the total for the first 
quarter to 1,815,000 tons. Output of raw 
steel in March amounted to 573,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 554,632 tons in Feb- 
ruary and 541,022 tons in January. There 
were 136 blast furnaces active in France on 
April 1, 39 furnaces were ready to operate 
and 45 furnaces were being constructed or 
under repair. 
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THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT OF TODAY Can, 
according to Mr. Carlton Beals, exercise the 
right of eminent domain and condemn prop- 
erty at the value set by the owner in de- 
claring his taxes, plus 10 per cent. Since 
most large landed estates have hitherto been 
very lightly taxed, and since the De la 
Huerta-Obregon Government made prompt 
use of this right, there either resulted a sub- 
stantial increase in the amount of taxes paid 
or the acquisition of property by the govern- 
ment at very low prices. The Obregon Gov- 
ernment has, also, in accordance with the 
constitution, expropriated all lands within 
the federal zones—i. e., bordering upon fron- 
tiers or seacoasts which were illegally held 
by foreigners. These lands are properly paid 
for in interest-bearing bonds which have in- 
creased in value—a procedure which is also 
followed in Rumania and other Baltic coun- 
tries. Mr. Beals estimated that by May, 
1923, a total area of 2,500,000 acres would 
be thus expropriated. The land program of 
Mexico provides for the distribution of un- 
used agricultural lands among the people, on 
the principle that every Mexican citizen is 
entitled to a plot of ground sufficient in size 
to sustain himself and his family. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF THE UNITED 
States have decided to maintain, through 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, permanent relations with the Rus- 
sian, Greek, Syrian, Armenian, and other 
churches of eastern Europe and Asia. A 
permanent committee has been announced, 
with Bishop Brent, of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and Rev. Montgomery, former 
president of the America-Armenia Society, as 
officers. Dr. Montgomery states that this 
advance in religious co-operation has been 
greatly furthered by the British administra- 
tive control in Palestine, for the seat of the 
Orthodox Patriarchate is at Jerusalem, and 
since the assumption of the British mandate 
there has been the focus of a sustained effort 
toward Eastern and Western church under- 
standing, the impetus for which hitherto has 
come largely from England. 

The immediate object of the present sum- 
mer’s negotiations, Dr. Montgomery an- 
nounces, is to encourage Eastern churches to 
send deputations to the United States on a 
church-unity mission, as well as to further 
co-operation among the different branches of 
the Eastern church. This is an important 


step toward a world association of churches, 
he declares, which has proceeded steadily in 
both Europe and America during the last 
fifteen years and is just being resumed after 
the war. 


PARIS OBSERVED THE WEEK BEGINNING MAY 
4, as “Latin-America Week.” Demonstra- 
tions sponsored by President Millerand and 
Prime Minister Poincaré took place during 
the week, at which South American diplo- 
mats made addresses. Henry de Jouvenel, 
Minister of Education, in an eloquent speech, 
said: “Europe discovered America, but so 
long ago that it has had time to forget. It 
is time to discover America again, not by 
navigators, but by the man in the street.” 
M. de Jouvenel advocated a union of the 
Latin peoples. 


THE USE OF LIGNITE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
PIT COAL has increased in Germany very 
rapidly in the past ten years, especially since 
the war. Up to the outbreak of the war the 
output of lignite was less than half that of 
pit coal, the pit coal output in 1913 being 
190,000,000 tons, as against 87,000,000 tons of 
lignite. The war soon brought about a 
change in this state of things. In conse- 
quence of the number of miners called to the 
colors, the output of pit coal sank in 1914 to 
161,000,000 tons and in 1915 to 147,000,000 
tons. This decreased output alarmed the 
government, and in 1916 and 1917 miners 
were specially exempted from service at the 
front, with the result that the output rose to 
168,000,000 tons, only to sink again in the fol- 
lowing year to 161,000,000 tons. 

In the case of lignite the output had in the 
meantime been increased by the employment 
of prisoners of war and in 1918 amounted to 
100,000,000 tons. By 1922 the output of lig- 
nite had reached 137,000,000 tons, the pit coal 
output for the same year being only 130,000,- 
000 tons, the lignite output for the first time 
in Germany’s economic history overtopping 
that of pit coal. 

In 1923, owing to the occupation of the 
Ruhr, and to the absence of the coal supplies 
from the Saar region, the Palatinate and 
Polish Upper Silesia, the pit coal output in 
Germany amounted to only 55,000,000 tons, 
as compared with 115,000,000 tons of lignite. 
Germany, in the past ten years, may be re- 
garded as having gradually changed from a 
pit coal region to a lignite region. 
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COAL OUTPUT IN THE RUHB pDisTrict is fast 
approaching the volume of pre-war times. 
The figures for the week from March 16 to 22 
show an output for the Ruhr of 1,895,000 
tons of coal and 375,500 tons of coke, the oc- 
cupied region alone being responsible for 
1,714,053 tons of coal and 339,547 tons of 
coke. In the occupied area during the week 
in question the daily output amounted to 
815,934 tons, as against 369,743 tons in 1913, 
the daily coke production to 53,644 tons, as 
against 62,718 tons in 1913. 


WorK FOR WORLD PEACE was emphasized by 
the National Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in its eighth annual convention, held 
in New York early in May. The interna- 
tional aspect of the Association’s work was 
symbolized by flags of many nations carried 
in a parade, by a service held in the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, and by speakers 
at other meetings. 


EcONOMIC DISTRESS IN BULGARIA, together 
with the fact that many bankers and mer- 
chants in that State are Jews, is held respon- 
sible by a Minister of the Council for the 
recent anti-Jewish outbreaks. The govern- 
ment intends, he says, to take the anti- 
Jewish movement at its inception and assure 
the same rights of equality to Jews which all 
other races enjoy. An anti-Jewish agitation 
is something new in the history of the Bul- 
garian State. Jewish citizens have an exact 
equality in patriotism and in participation in 
the politcal Ife of the State. The govern- 
ment is firmly determined there shall be no 
room for anti-Semitism in Bulgaria. 


THREE RESOLUTIONS DEALING WITH INTERNA- 
TIONAL CO-OPERATION were passed by Congress 
on April 22. The first appropriated sums 
not to exceed $2,500 per annum to maintain 
membership in the International Statistical 
Bureau at The Hague. The second author- 
ized the appointment of delegates to repre- 
sent the United States at the Seventh Pan- 
American Sanitary Conference, to be held in 
Habana, Cuba, in November, 1924. The 
third provided for the representation of the 
United States at the meeting of the Inter- 
American Committee on Electrical Communi- 
cations, to be held in Mexico City in 1924. 





DR. HALE TWENTY YEARS AHEAD 


Deak Sir: 

The executive committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches, which in its twenty- 
nine denominations has over twenty million 
Protestants of the country, has just issued a 
general appeal to the churches for service in 
the field now most imperatively claiming 
attention. Among its recommendations in 
line of international duty, it urges that every 
church should create a special committee on 
International Good Will. This is a noble 
and necessary recommendation. In urging 
it the Federal Council is only twenty years 
behind Edward Everett Hale. Half a dozen 
years before he died, in 1909, Dr. Hale 
declared that no modern church, in view of 
the international needs and problems of the 
time, was a properly organized Christian 
church, or was doing its duty, which did not 
have among its regular committees one on 
International Justice. Suiting his action to 
his word, as he always did, he created such 
a committee in his church, the South Con- 
gregational Church of Boston. I believe this 
was the first such committee in the world. 

A little later, probably inspired by Dr. 
Hale’s word, Mrs. Frank W. Williams, of the 
first Unitarian Church of Buffalo, prompted 
the organization of such committees in a 
dozen or twenty churches in Buffalo, and I 
have no doubt these organizations are still 
continuing their good work. There is no 
other city in the country whose churches 
were so early or so well organized for this 
service as the churches of Buffalo, through 
Mrs. Williams’ remarkable campaign. If the 
Federal Council succeeds in bringing the 
other cities of the country up to Buffalo, it 
will do well. 

This was not the only peace movement in 
which Dr. Hale was twenty years ahead of 
the time. The chief campaign of the Federal 
Council of Churches this winter is for the 
World Court. At the first Mohonk Confer- 
ence for Internationa] Arbitration in 1895, 
the feature of the conference was a great 
speech by Dr. Hale demanding the establish- 
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ment of a permanent International Tribunal. 
He came to the conference the next year and 
the next with what he called “the same old 
speech.” These three memorable addresses 
are all included in the volume of Dr. Hale’s 
Mohonk addresses published by the World 
Peace Foundation. 

Dr. Hale was not talking in 1895 about a 
court of arbitration such as was established 
by the first Hague Conference four years 
later. He was talking about an International 
Court of Justice like that which Elihu Root 
recently helped organize at The Hague, which 
President Harding in his last words urged 
the United States to join, and which Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his recent message to Con- 
gress endorsed as the only practicable plan. 
Dr. Hale said that the United States, by 
virtue of its own organization and spirit and 
tradition, would be the first nation to adhere 
to such a court. He could hardly believe it, 
were he to come back and learn that it would 
be almost the last, and that half of our poli- 
ticians in Washington today were engaged in 
schemes on petty technical grounds to thwart 
President Coolidge and Secretary Hughes in 
their effort to have the nation do its duty in 
the matter. Only some solemn word like that 
of William Vaughn Moody’s “An Ode in Time 
of Hesitation,’* or William Gannett’s equally 
inspired “America at the Peace Congress,” 
could do justice to the situation. 

Lucta AMES MEAD. 





RAVENSBOURNE, KESTON, KENT, 
February 24, 1924. 
Deak Sir: 

Very many thanks for reminding me that 
my annual subscription for 1924-25 is now 
due. I have much pleasure in enclosing a 
cheque for same and also payment for Miss 
Julia E. Johnsen’s book on the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which please 
send to me to the above address, together 
with a list of the books on international peace 
which are on sale at your offices. 

May I take this opportunity of saying how 
much I appreciate the alterations and im- 
provements of the current issues of the ApD- 
VOCATE OF PEACE? 

Yours cordially, 
J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT, JR. 


* Published in the Atlantic. 





Mexico: AN INTERPRETATION. By Carlton 
Beals. B. W. Huebsch, New York. Pp. 
280. Price, $2.50. 


PRESIDENT OBREGON, a World Reformer. By 
Dr. E. J. Dillon. Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston. Pp. 350. Price, $3.00. 


The Mexico of today has become a signifi- 
cant factor in New World freedom. The 
President of the Students’ Federation of 
Peru said, recently, that Mexico is the stand- 
ard-bearer of Latin America in the matter of 
democracy. Our own recent establishment 
of friendly relations with President Obre- 
gon’s government and the sending of Mr. 
Warren as Ambassador to Mexico has stimu- 
lated public interest in that seething but 
interesting country. 

Mr. Beals’ book is of a general historical 
character, furnishing an excellent prelimi- 
nary to a more detailed study of the subject. 
He gives an extraordinarily good résumé of 
the past of the Indian races, which even to- 
day comprise 85 per cent or more of the 
population of Mexico. He pictures the ve- 
neer of language and customs overlaid by 
Spain and follows the gradual merging of 
the two ethnic types, Indian and Iberian. 
Nevertheless, Mexico is not yet completely 
an entity. Composed of groups as widely 
divergent in traditions and customs as the 
various European countries, it will be only 
after long struggle that anything like a uni- 
fied whole can emerge. 

Both Mr. Beals and Dr. Dillon see in 
President Obregon the leader who is des- 
tined to bring together in coherence the 
sparate parts of the Mexican nation. He is 
the head of the Liberal-Democratic Party 
and he has the support of organized labor, 
which is the one thoroughly national organi- 
zation. Both authors condemn strongly the 
American capitalist as he is seen in Mexico; 
but Dr. Dillon goes even further than Mr. 
Beals in scoring the American politician’s 
dealings with that country. His attitude is 
less detached; he writes with a sneer. His 
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chapter on the “Expansion of the United 
States” covers history which has, he claims, 
not been written. Supporters of the Monroe 
Doctrine who are also peace lovers will 
find this portion of the book stimulating, if 
not provocative. 

The man Obregon is described for us most 
humanly. Dr. Dillon calls him personally 
“buoyant, entertaining, and _ instructive; 
never obtrusive, dogmatic, or tedious.” The 
story of Obregon leaving his peaceful home 
in Sonora, drawn only by the call of loyalty 
to a moral ideal, is reminiscent of Washing- 
ton’s voluntary exile from his lovely home 
on the Potomac. It seems also to be true of 
Obregon that he will lead his decimated 
country up to cohesion and freedom. 

The intricate maze of political affairs in 
Mexico since Obregon came into prominence 
is threaded with marvelous sureness. Dr. 
Dillon is a strong partisan and ably defends 
the President from charges of iconoclasm 
and cruelty. He sees in Obregon a world 
pioneer—one of those leaders whose words 
beget deeds; whose work, wherever it has 
been done, freshly vitalizes human relations ; 
whose aim is to build up a world organism 
on the basis of morality for the highest good 
of humanity. 

Both books would have been doubly useful 
had they included maps in their historical 
chapters. 


EpucaTION FoR Morat GrowtH. By Henry 
Neumann. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Pp. 383. Price, $2.00. 


It is an ancient moot question whether or 
not morals can be taught. Outlines of ethics 
may be memorized, standards of conduct dis- 
cussed and evolved by students, but can we, 
after all, learn upright behavior from lessons? 

“Can rules or tutors educate 
The demigod whom we await?” 

Dr. Neumann divides his book in three 
parts. Part I deals with the “Ethical Im- 
plications of Democracy.” Assuming that 
the ethical basis of self-government rests on 
the moral value of the practice of respon- 
sibility, he deals, here, with ideals of Ameri- 
ean culture. 

In part II he traces the forces that have 
contributed to the shaping of the ideals, from 
the Puritan culture down through the suc- 
cessive demands for classical, for scientific, 
and for vocational education. 

In part III he discusses the agencies that 
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are to give the ethical motive effect, espe- 
ciallly the schools. Here Dr. Neuman de- 
clares himself squarely as an advocate of 
direct moral instruction. These chapters will 
go far to persuade any reader that such a 
thing is possible. Perhaps his own para- 
phrase of the words “moral instruction” as 
“the best methods of encouraging moral 
thoughtfulness” will sufficiently disarm those 
who began the book assuming the impossibil- 
ity of such instruction. 

The author’s intelligent accord with the 
international point of view is revealed in his 
chapter on the “Spirit of Nationalism.” Ed- 
ucation, he claims, ought not to overempha- 
size our own achievements in history. We 
should love our country not only because it 
is our country, but because it is “our home 
in humanity.” 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A BRITANNIC PART- 
NERSHIP. By R. A. Eastwood, LL. D. 
Longman’s, Green & Co., New York. Pp. 
148. Price, $2.50. 


Dr. Eastman, lecturer in law at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, makes in this book a 
study of the constitutional relations between 
the United Kingdom and the dominions. He 
follows very briefly the historical method, 
beginning with those early colonizers, the 
Greeks. In the case of the English colonies, 
however, relative independence from the first 
has served to allow self-expression. This 
was particularly true with the American 
colonies. To follow the legislative causes 
of the American Revolution from the English 
standpoint is most interesting to the Ameri- 
can reader. He lays the final break, how- 
ever, to “the natural and inevitable growth 
of self-governing institutions among free and 
vigorous peoples.” Since that revolt of the 
American colonies British custom has intro- 
duced in other colonies the principle of the 
responsibility of the government to the co- 
lonial legislature. 

Now, Dr. Eastman thinks, there should be 
further reorganization in relations between 
the home country and the dominions. Treaty- 
making power, other foreign policies, de- 
fense, and many other subjects make co- 
operation necessary. He recommends, not 
an imperial federation with an inflexible 
constitution, but an organization which can 
grow and evolve as need arises. An im- 
perial conference of premiers, resident do- 
minion ministers, and a court of appeals for 
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the empire would, he thinks, meet the situa- 
tion as it now exists. 

The book is written in the modern brisk 
manner and is, therefore, easy to read and 
understand. Its attitude toward the Consti- 
tution is typically English and therefore in- 
teresting to an American. 


My Boox-Hovuse. Six volmes. Compiled by 
Olive Beaupré Miller. The Book-House 
for Children, Publishers, Chicago. 

Under ordinary circumstances we are not 
fond of collections and selections, however 
classified or chosen. Such things may be, 
and often are, good literary tools, but as 
literature they usually resemble nothing so 
much as lukewarm cambric tea. These six 
volumes, however, are in a class by them- 
selves. Mrs. Miller is too good a reader, too 
good a teacher, and too good a mother to 
produce savorless books. She has wandered, 
with the experience of a seasoned traveler 
and with the fresh zestfulness of youth, 
through all the lands of story, old and new. 
She has picked up, here and there, the tru- 
est, most living and beautiful of the tales. 
Greece, Scandinavia, Persia, India, and the 
Orient, as well as Britain and the New 
World, contribute to the rich fund of juve- 
nile story, verse, and history which she 
brings us. 

Certain of the old well-known tales are 
rejected because of their unethical slant, but 
of the things she has chosen none are muti- 
lated or medicated; all are organic wholes, 
each a unity in itself. 

The volumes, beautifully and _ strongly 
bound and artistically printed, run as fol- 
lows: Volume 1, “In the Nursery”; 2, “Up 
One Pair of Stairs’; 3, “Through Fairy 
Halls”; 4, “The Treasure Chest”; 5, “From 
the Tower Window”; and 6, a book which is 
in itself a liberal education for teachers and 
parents, “The Latch Key.” 

The scope of the whole work is well indi- 
cated in the table of contents of this last 
volume. First is a quotation from Dryden: 


“What the child admired 
The youth endeavored and the man ac- 


quired.” 
Then follows the table: 
Sketches from the Lives of the Authors. 
The Interesting History of Old Mother 
Goose. 
The Origin of the Folk Tales. 
What is a Myth? 


Epic Poetry and the World’s Great Epics. 

How to Judge Stories for Children. 

Index to Authors, Titles, and Principal 
Characters. 

Geographical Index. 

Historical Index. 

Special Subjects Index. 

Introduction to Index According to Ethical 
Theme. 

Index According to Ethical Theme. 

Mrs. Miller’s theory in regard to good 
books for children is so well argued that one 
is tempted to quote at length. The following 
few sentences, however, will serve to indicate 
the basis upon which she has herself made 
choices : 

“I am not belittling scientific reading; it 
is absolutely necessary, and many a finely 
written history or biography may and often 
does accomplish the same thing as fiction; 
but I am bringing out, as clearly as possible, 
that the value of the best fiction has been 
underrated; the best and most intelligent use 
has not been made of it in the child’s develop- 
ment. The best fiction certainly will mold 
your child’s ideals and standards, his views 
of life, his judgments on life, as surely as it 
widens his mental horizon, shows him other 
points of view than his own, quickens his 
imagination and his joyous appreciation of 
beauty, livens his sense of humor, deepens his 
emotions, and at every turn fires his spirit 
into life.” 


THE CLoup THAT LIFTED AND THE POWER OF 
THE DEap. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Century Co., New York. Pp. 354. Price, 
$2.00. 


Here are two new plays by the master 
magician; and with what provocative titles! 
Intuitively we look for tremulous excursions 
into twilight lands. Melisande and the Blue- 
bird have shown us mystic sadness and 
lightly tenuous parable, as none but Maeter- 
linck could unveil them. 

So we begin expectantly. As we read, we 
miss none of the exquisite art, the mastery 
of technique, to which the Belgian author 
has accustomed us. The character drama 
in the first play moves on darkly within its 
theme of jealousy. Its sinister elements are 
developed to a keen climax. 

The second play is a parable, which takes 
place in a dream. It points a moral as to 
the impelling force of a righteous ancestry. 
The psychology is, no doubt, quite perfect, 
the love story very pretty, the teaching quite 
veracious ; yet, with the more occult plays in 
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mind, this is all:a bit obvious. Perfect, 
still, in detail, these seem the work of a 
genre artist. Perversely, mayhap, we still 
long for the breadth of draughtsmanship, the 
subtlety of coloring, wrought by the Maeter. 
linck of old. 


THE WraTH TO CoME. By EL. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Pp. 
355. Price, $2.00. 

This book is not to be taken seriously, 
either as a prophecy or a warning. Mr. Op- 
penheim has simply seized upon the possibili- 
ties of an imaginable political situation, 
with its mysterious secret service, as a 
basis for his story of danger and adventure. 
As is usual in this type of book, the insen- 
sate plotters, the wily Orientals, are all on 
the other side, the noble, disinterested states- 
men all on our side. The methods of both 
sorts are clever and subterranean. 

It is an agreeably stimulating story for a 
dull afternoon. 


RAcE AND NATIONAL SoLimpARITy. By Charles 
Conant Josey. Scribner’s Sons. New 
York. Pp. 227. Price, $2.50. 

Again the psychologist comes to the fore. 
Again international tendencies are inspected 
with, let us confess, distinctly startling re- 
sults. Professor Josey, of Dartmouth, draws 
his arrow to the head and speeds it straight 
to the bull’s-eye. 

The need of white race dominance is the 
conclusion which the author reaches, through 
frank, coolly reasoned steps. He divides the 
dangers which confront us today into two 
groups—the struggle between classes, an in- 
ternal danger, and the expansion of oriental 
ambition, which is an external one. He 
examines “internationalism” in an analytical 
spirit, and we are somewhat stunned at his 
conclusions. Of course, the internationalism 
of which he speaks is that which Elihu Root 
says has for its avowed purpose “the de- 
struction of national governments.” “Inter- 
national law,” says Mr. Root, “is, of course, 
based upon the existence of nations.” Pro- 
fessor Josey, however, goes much further 
and denies the validity of the principle of 
equality between nations. The white race, 
he argues, is best fitted to dominate, and in 
the interests of the evolution of humanity 
should dominate. “We no longer think that 
God is pleased at human sacrifices. Why 
should we think he is pleased at the sacrifice 
of a race and culture.” 


There is truth in Professor Josey’s argu- 
ments for that solidarity which comes from 
race or national consciousness. But why 
thus stress it, particularly at this time? It 
is sufficiently emphasized by nature and 
habit. Then, too, are folk good judges as to 
their own superiority? One is reminded of 
the naiveté of that young schoolgirl who 
said, “The girls think I always want my own 
way. It isn’t because it is my way, but be- 
cause my way is the best way.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 
LABOUR IN THE CoaL MINING INDUSTRY. By 
G. D. H. Cole. Pp. 274. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 


Lapourk SUPPLY AND REGULATION. By Hum- 
bert Wolfe. Pp. 422. Oxford University 
Press. 


Wark FINANCES IN THE NETHERLANDS. By 
M. J. Van Der Flier. Pp. 150. Oxford 
University Press. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AFTER THE War. By Ottfried Nippold. Pp. 
241. Clarenden Press. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STupy OF INTERNA- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. By Pitman B. 
Potter. 647 p. Appendices and index. 


THe CONTROL OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS. By Quincy Wright, Ph. D. 412 p. 
Appendix and index. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 


AMERICANS IN EASTERN Asia. By Tyler Den- 
nett. 725 p. Bibliography, note, appendix, 
and index. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$5.00. 

War ARMAMENT LOANS OF JAPAN. By Ushi- 
saburo Kobayashi. Pp. 255. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


Losses oF Lire Causep By War. By S. 
Dumas and K. O. Vedel-Petersen. Pp. 191. 
Clarenden Press. 


CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. International Law Documents. 
Naval War College. Pp. 392. Government 
Printing Office. 


THE RENOVATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
By D. Josephus Jitta. Pp. 196. The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff. 


THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS AND THE NEw IN- 
TERNATIONAL Law. By J. EH. Harley. Pp. 
127. Oxford University Press. 
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taries of State. Introduction by 
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298 pages. 


Dymond, Jonathan: 
Inguiry into the Accordancy of 
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182 pages. (1892 edition) 
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Ladd, William : 
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